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A discourse delivered on the evening preceding the 
Anniversary of the Theological Seminary, Ando- 
ver, Mass. Sept. 1829, in compliance with the 
request of an Association of Students in the 
Seminary, for Mechanical Labour.—By Rev. 
E. Cornelius, Secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Society. 





It is presumed that no apology will 
he required for inviting public atten- 
tion toa subject, which, though less 
frequently made the theme of popu- 
lardiscourse than many other subjects, 
is deeply connected with the interests 
of learning and religion ;—I refer to 
the union of a system of thorough ex- 
reise with study, through the whole 
course of academic and professional 
education. 

If there are any, however, who ex- 
pect to be entertained with new and 
‘triking theories, or elaborate disqui- 
sitions or elegant descriptions, I must 
forewarn them that they will be dis- 
appointed. The subject is a plain 
one, and addresses itself chiefly to the 
common sense of men. The object 
of the present address will be lost, if 
sober and intelligent minds are not 
furnished with those reasonings and 
facts which will enable them to judge 
of the practicability and necessity of 
connecting useful labour with study, 
is an exercise, in literary and sacred 
Seminaries. 

My method will be to make some 
general remarks concerning the mode 


of exercise best adapted to the object 
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which is here contemplated ;—to fur- 
nish some account of recent experi- 
ments which have been made at a 
number of institutions in our country ; 
and to urge the importance of speedy 
efforts to carry the plan into execu- 
tion, in our Seminaries and Schools 
of learning. 

I. In regard to the mode of exer- 
cise, our opinions must be regulated, 
partly, by the leading object for which 
all exercise should be taken, and, 
partly, by the circumstances in which 
students are placed. 

Were I skilled in the science of 
Anatomy, or acquainted with the Med- 
ical art, I could doubtless give a 
physiological view of the subject 
which would satisfy every one, that 
the necessity for exercise, of some 
kind, is a fundamental law of our na- 
ture. The human frame, as well as 
the mind for whose accommodation it 
is fitted up, is made for action ; and 
the health of the one can no more be 
maintained without it, than the health 
of the other. 

Physicians, we all know, ascribe 
great influence to exercise, as well in 
sustaining the system generally, as in 
the production and prevention of dis- 
ease. I may be excused, if in proof 
of this remark I quote not only their 
authority, but their language. 

»“ A due proportion of exercise, we 
find to be necessary to the perfect ac- 
tion of every function both of body 
and mind ; by its ezcess they are ex- 
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hausted, and fall into premature de- 
cay; while by the want of it, their 
vigour is impaired, the body becomes 
incapable of maintaining itself in 
health, and the mind partakes of 
the langour and inactivity of the body. 
Although each extreme may be, per- 
haps, equally injurious, yet the 
greater number of diseases that fall 
under our inspection, originate from 
this latter cause; and its first effects | 
are generally manifested upon the | 
functions that are subservient to the | 
nutritive system. By this means the 
body loses its proper supply of matter, 
and both its physical constitution, and | 
its vital powers, are immediately af- | 
fected. The secretions of all kinds | 
become deficient in quantity, and | 
changed in their quality ; the cir- 
culation proceeds with a languid cur- 
rent; and consequently both the mus- | 
cles and the nerves are deprived of | 
their due proportion of arterial blood 
to support the contractibility of the 
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forces its laws with as controlling an 
influence as nature herself. The hab. 
its of students differ widely from 
those of men engaged in active pur- 
suits : of course, it may be necessary 
to observe a corresponding difference 
in settling the mode of exercise best 
adapted to studious and sedentary 
men. 

The following, it is believed, are 
the most important points to be kept 
in view, in establishing a system of 
exercise, Which shall be adapted to 
the condition and wants of young men 
in a course of education. 

1. The exercise should be such as 
to produce thorough muscular action 
of the chest, and limbs; and to pro- 
mote gentle perspiration.+ 

2. It should be taken either in the 
open air, or in a place which admits 
of its free circulation. An impure, 
an overheated, or a confined atmos- 
phere may prevent, or destroy, near- 
ly all the good effects of exercise, and 


former, and sensibility of the latter.”* | may become the occasion of positive 


These remarks, while they apply | 


generally to all men, are specially 
true of the young. 


injury. 
3. It should be systematic. A less 


Not only is more, amount of time devoted regularly to 





exercise needed during this period of | this purpose will be of more service 
life, than in any other, but nature, as | than a much longer period, employed 
if to intimate this necessity, has given | at uncertain, and distant intervals. 
to the young an instinctive desire for | Nature never stops in her work. He 
action, far beyond what is felt in more | who would effectually cooperate with 
advanced years. Such being the fun- | her, must be steady and uniform in 
damental principles of the animal e- | his plans and efforts. Ordinarily, it 
conomy, as determined by the Crea- | is supposed better, that exercise should 
tor, it is plain that health and vigour | be taken a short period before meals, 
can no more be maintained without | + The following sentences are from the second No. 
exercise, than life without food. A | of the Journal of Health, published at Philadelphia. 
° , “ To render exercise appropriate, during health, it 
man might as well think of changing | is necessary that motion be communicated to — 
his natural clement, and of living un- | Yar uscetibla of i; thatthe reas, be te 
der Water, as of violating with impu- attain the utmost degree of their extension and -. 
nity this established Jaw of his nature. | °°; int Ce, OF Seen, Se eS 
Whatever then may be the mode of | 
exercise adopted, it should be such 





enjoy all its developements. ‘The effects of such ex- 

ercise, when not carried to the extent of producing 

undue fatigue, are to promote the circulation of the 

fluids throughout the body, to render re sr od 

‘ - : dice craciaas 2 E. ° | food more easy and perfect; to ensure the nutritior 

as fully to answer the physiological fe pveptens acum and to enable porspita- 
ends for which It Is needed. | tion and the other excretions to take place with reg- 

? “ : es ularity.” 

But it must be exercise adapted tO We take this opportunity of expressing our high 

the peculiar circumstances in which | stisfaction with the plan of this new periodical, ond 

a: om our earnest wish that it may obtain a wide circula- 

aa may be placed. Habit is a sec- | tion. It denounces empiricism ; and communicates 
ond n; : . the most valuable medical knowledge, in popule 
n | nature ; and not unfrequently en- | language. The work is conducted by an association 
“New Edinburgh Eneyelopedia. Art. Medicine. | of regular Physicians in Philadelphia, and is eo 
Ree also the medical opinions communicated, in this once in two weeks—in numbers of 16 pages, at $1, 

‘umber, fur the Quarterly Reg. and Jour. =. 


in advance per annum. 
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than that it should immediately follow | It is possible, indeed, that a youth 
them. | who spends all his time in study may 

4. The exercise used by students go over a greater space, and for a 
should be gentle, and should be pro- Short period may accomplish more 
tracted sufficiently to admit of their than one who takes time to renew 
receiving the full benefit of it. It is ' his bodily and mental vigour; but 
the remark of a writer of great re- | need it be asked which will stand 
spectability, as well as of much expe- |, foremost, at the end of the race ? One 
rience on this subject, that ‘Gentle | of the most active and laborious pro- 
exercise diffused through four hours | fessional students in America, and one 
js much better adapted to a sedenta- | Who has given the world as substan- 
ry man, than a concentration of the | tial and abundant fruits of his labours 
same amount of motion within the} perhaps, as any other man, in propor- 
space of one hour.’”’* As nature nev- tion to the time in which he has been 
er stops in her work ; so she is never | on the public stage, spends three hours 
in a hurry. Nothing is gained in | of the day in close study, and a large 
this, or in any other labour, depend- | part of the remainder in exercise. 


ing for success on her agency, by | But study, with such men, is a term 
running before her. On the con- | of different signification from what it 


trary, such a course is sure to meet | has in the vocabularies of many who 
with a rebuke. Three hours?in a’ call themselves students. The hour 
day is supposed by good judges to be | comes, and finds them ready, like a 
the least amount of time which a stu-! Strong man,torunarace. ‘The mind 
dent ought to devote to this impor-| grasps its subject and refuses to quit 
tant object ; and four hours would be | its hold till it has gained its ar. 
better than three. It is a mistaken! 5. The hours of study should be 
opinion that the employment of so | arranged in such a manner, as not to 
Se aeke Wie are, (seas eae, we oo 
rogress im study. ith the same | fords, US z 
nade might it be said that the | a a of a pcre | place, 
time which the mechanic spends in | 19 the distribution of time. great 
sharpening his tools, is lost for the pur- meet has, I roe been ‘gre 
ses of labour. If a student wishes | mitted, in regard to this point, by 
pat time for study that shall be | students, and by the Instructers and 
a ee ae | ta wera ae a ee 
make a law as inviolable as were | 4 2S ges 
those of the Medes and Persians, that pre of time = <a ree to — 
three hours at least of the twenty four, | Objects; so that exercise has been 
shall be devoted to exercise. Never either neglected entirely, or very im- 
could it be said with more truth than perfectly attended to. In how og: 
inthis case; ‘There is that scattereth | Institutions one cs 7 it 
Ce ST eee 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it | t0 € e, were he - 8 
tendeth to poverty.” Manyand many | disposed to take it, : without vr 
a youthful martyr has found it so. [| Ing with hours for sleep, or meals, OF 
may add, that experiments recently study, or some other object of prima- 
made in Institutions where labour is | Ty arrangement? ‘The truth ”. von 
a ee | i cscateal eating comnts 
‘no devote from three to four hours ; \©™! oe > 
of a day to exercise lose nothing in | positive provision whatever for taking 








regard to attainments in learning, | exercise. Their laws and regulations 


but are gainers by the arrangement. * This remark it scarcely need be said, applies 

” chiefly to adult students, whose minds have been 

* Rev. Dr. Miller's letters on Clerical manners and | long disciplined for action; still it applies, in a de- 
habits, Ist Ed. p. 455. ' groe, to all students. 
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are silent in regard to it. If the stu- 
dent is disposed to exercise three 
hours a day, and can contrive to gain 
time by stealth or in some other way, 
he can enjoy the privilege; but he 
derives little or no encouragement 
either from the authority, or the ex- 
ample, of his superiors, and hence he 
is easily discouraged from making any 
systematic attempts. Indeed, it has 
been found difficult in this seminary, 
where the value of exercise is highly 
appreciated, to find space enough un- 
occupied by other duties, to admit of 
the small term of one hour and a half 
for mechanical exercise. ‘There must 
be a change in this respect. Instruc- 
ters and overseers of literary and pro- 
fessional schools must give to exer- 
cise a prominent place in their ar- 
rangements; they must make room 
for it in the regular employments of 
each day, and throw the weight of 
their whole influence into the scale 
in favour of it, or it is to be feared 
that systematic exercise can never be 


kind now referred to. Exercise wil] 
thus become a recreation, as well as 
a duty. ‘The ancients understood 
this connexion ; for, while they made 
health the ultimate end of their sys 
tems of exercise, they were careful to 
throw around them every attraction 
which could awaken public or private 
interest. 

. 7. For the reasons which have just 
been mentioned, as well as for others 
which might be given, it is desirable 
that some variety should be allowed 
in the exercise of students at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and at dif- 
ferent places and institutions. The 
taste of men differs—and what issuit- 
able and convenient at one time, or 
place, may not be so at another. The 
habits of the community change as 
we proceed from one part of the coun- 
try to another; so that difficulties 
which in one section might be easily 
overcome, in another may be insuper- 
able. For example, at one Institu- 


tion mechanical labour may have the 








associated permanently with the stu- | advantage; at another, agricultural, 
dies of those who are placed under | or horticultural labour, may be most 
their care. suitable. A College which has been 

6. Exercise adapted to the circum- | long established, or which is compell- 
stances of students should be such as | ed to pay respect to wealth, and fash- 





may be easily and conveniently tak- 
en; and it should be, as far as prac- 
ticable, pleasant to the young men 
themselves. The first is necessary to 
secure prompt attention, and the last 
to render the exercise permanently val- 
uable. Where too much preparation, 
in regard to dress, or any other cir- 
cumstance, is required, it will be 
found difficult to maintain punctual 
attendance, and, if the kind of exer- 
cise adopted should be disagreeable 
and irksome, it cannot be performed 
with cheerfulness, and cannot, there- 
fore, be so salutary in its effects as 
another mode might be. The influ- 


ence of the passions upon health is | 


fully recognized by medical writers, 


and has the support of universal ex- | 
For this reason it is im-_ 


perience. 
portant that pleasure should be con- 


sulted, so far as circumstances will | 
permit, in all arrangements of the 


lon, may find it impossible to intro- 
| duce modes of exercise which, in In- 
| stitutions of recent origin, or of plain- 
|er habits may be easily rendered re- 
| spectable and popular. These, anda 
| great variety of other circumstances 
' exist in the condition of young men 
obtaining an education, and they 
‘must be permitted to regulate the 
| mode of exercise in some degree, if 
| we would succeed in our endeavours. 
‘Where it can be done, arrangements 
| should be made at the same Institu- 
tion for different kinds of exercise, 
| that young men of different habits and 
| dispositions, or of different constitu- 
‘tions may be allured and_ benefitted. 
| It may, also, admit of a question 
whether young men, especially those 
in the more advanced stages of edu- 
, cation, may not be left, with advan- 
tage, to form voluntary associations 
_ for the purpose of exercise, and to re- 


| 
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culate and superintend their own ef- 
fyrts; subject to the general control 
and direction of their Instructers and 
governors. More responsibility will 
in this way be thrown upon the young 
men themselves ; and they will sub- 
mit to the restraint which every well 


regulated system imposes, with more | 
Experience will, how- | 


cheerfulness. 
ever, shed more light on this, and, in- 
deed, on every other part of the sub- 
ject, and render the best course to be 
pursued more obvious. 

8. Exercise which may be render- 
ed profitable in a pecuniary point of | 
view, While it answers fully all the 
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drinks plentifully, should use much 
, exercise ; and he who cannot use ex- 
ercise, should, in order to preserve 
his health, live abstemiously.” ‘*There 
are few,” he adds, ‘‘ who do not eat 
one third or a fourth more than is 
necessary to support them.” One 
full meal in a day, and that of a sin- 
gle plain dish, with light meals in- 
_tervening, has been supposed to be 
| most favourable to health. ‘The saga- 
cious Franklin was of this opinion. 
“In general,” says he, ‘ mankind, 
since the improvement of cookery, 
eat about twice as much as nature re- 
quires.” ‘The celebrated Cornaro, 


other ends of exercise, is manifestly | who lived to the advanced age of 98, 


to be preferred.’ The reason of this | 
is too plain to need illustration. Ev- 
ery man is bound to employ his 
time in such a manner, as to ac- 
complish the greatest good for him- 
self and for others. If he can dis- 
pose of his time in a way to ac- 
complish two good ends, instead of | 


ee 


has given his testimony, in a most 
convincing manner, in favour of the 
same sentiment. Having lived freely 
in his youth, he was, like thousands 
of others, on the point of making 
shipwreck of his constitution before 
he had reached 35 years of age. For- 
tunately he became convinced that 


one, he cannot be ata loss, as to his! there was but one medicine which 


duty. Considering how numerous | 
and urgent are the claims of humani- 
ty and benevolence ; how much may 
be accomplished by pecuniary means 
to satisfy those claims; considering 
also the importance of early habits of 
industry and economy, and what 
numbers of young men are, to a great 
extent, necessarily thrown upon their 
own efforts and resources, in obtain- 
ing an education, it is impossible for 
candid and Christian minds to have a 
doubt on this point. 

¥. The exercise of students should 
be taken in connexion with a suitable 
diet. That there are as great mis- 


takes in regard to the latter as the 


former, admits not of a question by 
any one who is acquainted with the 
subject. In vain are all our efforts to 
Promote health and vigour of body 
and mind, if this point be not attend- 
ed towith care. It is a remark of 


Bacon, that great pupil of nature— 
that “ Our exercise should bear an 
*xact proportion to our diet, and our 
diet, in like manner to our exercise ; 
*r in other words, he who eats-and 


could effect a radical cure—and that 

was strict temperance in eating and 
drinking, united with regular exer- 

cise. In his 83d year he thus de- 
scribes himself: ‘‘ I now enjoy a vig- 
orous state of body and of mind. IL 
' mount my horse from the level ground ; 
I climb steep ascents. In short, 
| 1 am in all respects happy, and quite 
-a stranger to the doleful, morose life 
‘of lame, deaf, and blind old age, worn 
out with intemperance.”* — In regard 
to the quality of our food, the experi- 
ence of literary men as well as the 
testimony of medical writers proves 
that a diet which contains a greater 
amount of vegetable than of animal 
/substances is to be preferred. But 
| far less is, ordinarily, depending upon 

quality than upon quantity. Sim- 
| PLIcITY, and FRUGALITY are the great 

rules. Let these be observed, and 
let the powers of nature be renewed 
and strengthened by systematic and 


*See “ An Abridgement of the writings of Lewis 
Cornaro on Health and Long Life.” By Rev. Her- 

| man Daggett, A. M.—a small but invaluable compi- 
lation, which should be in the hands of students and 
all others who desire health and long life. 
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daily exercise of the body, and the 
laws of our being must change, or 
there will be no greater obstacle to 
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the latter, horticulture in its varij- 
ous branches, is recommended as 
the principal exercise for students, 


the health and usefulness of students | because, as I have said, it com- 


than of other men. 
I have dwelt longer on this part of 
the subject, from a conviction that it 


will shed light on the main point a- | 


bout which there is any difference of 
opinion among Instructers and _ stu- 
dents, viz.—the best mode of exercise 
for those who are pursuing a course of 
study in public seminaries of learning. 

While I would refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinions in regard to all 
the modes of exercise which have 
been recommended or practised, | 
may, I think, without presumption, 
assert in view of what has now been 
said, that the introduction of MECHAN- 
ICAL OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, a- 
mong the daily employments of stu- 
dents, in all our seminaries of learn- 
ing, promises more beneficial results, 
and is attended, on the whole, with 
fewer permanent difficulties, than 
any other mode which has yet been 


| 





} 
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bines, on the whole, the greatest 
number of advantages. I speak of 
mechanical and agricultural labour, 
also, as forming but one system—be- 
cause, in most cases, where a_tho- 
rough experiment has been made, 
they have been found to unite easily : 
and although, for special or local rea- 
sons, instances will occur, in which 
such union may be difficult and even 
inpracticable, this consideration need 
not prevent them from being regard- 
ed as one system. 

Looking, then, at this mode of ex- 
ercise, in view of what has been al- 
ready said, it will be found to accord 
with nearly every principle or ar- 
rangement which it is important to 
secure in adopting a plan of exercise 
adapted to students. 

It is well calculated to promote 


}muscular action; it may be taken in 


the open air, or in circumstances to 


admit of its free circulation ; it can 
easily be reduced to a system, and it 
may be taken in any degree which 


tried. I do by no means speak of | 
this kind of exercise, to the exclusion | 
of every other. Walking is one of | 





the best and most convenient meth- 
ods of taking exercise to which sed- 
entary men can resort ; and whatever 
other. mode may be introduced, this 
should not be neglected. The fre- 
quent opportunities which it affords 
for social intercourse among the mem- 
bers of the same institution, or, for 
solitude and reflection, render it pe- 
culiarly pleasant and profitable. The 
introduction of agricultural and me- 
chanical labour need not prevent a 
portion of time from being devoted to 
this species of exercise every day. 
Indeed, it would be easy to secure a 
proper degree of attention to it, by 
removing the place of labour at some 


| 





distance from the place of study, or | 


of recitation, and rendering it neces- 
sary for each student to travel a num- 
ber of miles in his visits to one and 
the other during the day, 

The plan of mechanical and ag- 
ricultural labour, including under 


may be found expedient; it may be 
so arranged as not to interfere with a 
regular attention to study ; it may be 
easily introduced in one form, or, in 
another into our Seminaries of learn- 
ing; it admits of variety; it can be 
made profitable not only as an exer- 
cise, but in a pecuniary respect, and 
onaccount of the valuable information 
which it gives; and it may be con- 
nected with establishments for board- 
ing students, the expense of which 
can be partially or entirely defrayed 
by the proceeds of labour, and in 
which due attention can be paid to 
food and diet. All that is necessary 
to insure success to such a system ol 
exercise, after it has been fully put in 
operation, and the requisite means of 
labour have been provided, is a wise 
and faithful head, to superintend 1t. 

II. I proceed to give some account 
of experiments begun, or in progress, 
at a number of Schools and Semuina- 
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ries in the United States, upon the | 
plan which has now been recom- | 
mended. 

Maine. The Maine Wesleyan ' 
Seminary. This Institution is estab- , 
lished at Readfield in the State of 
Maine, about ten miles N. W. of Hal- 
lowell, and was founded by the libe- | 
rality of Luther Sampson, Esq. a 
member of the Methodist church in 
that place. ‘This gentleman, with 
equal wisdom and generosity, conse- 
crated ten thousand dollars to this 
object, and directed the appropriation 
to be made in such a manner, that in- | 
digent young men, and others who 
felt disposed, might pay for their 
board and tuition with the avails of | 
their labour. <A farm of one hundred 
acres was obtained and put under | 
cultivation. A mechanic work-shop 
was established, a boarding house 
was built, and the requisite prepara- 
tion for giving instruction was made. 
The rules require that the students 
spend the whole of the afternoon of 
each day in labour, on the firm, or in ! 
the work-shop, under the direction of , 
a superintendent, who acts at the 
same time as steward. ‘Those stu- 
dents who prefer it, enter the institu- 
tion as boarders merely, and pay their 
expenses in the same manner as is 
done at other Institutions. ‘These de- 
vote their whole time to study, and 
exercise when, and how, they please. 
The labouring students form a dis- 
tinct department in the institution, 
which is denominated the department 
of Industry. During the year 1828, 
it appears, from the catalogue of stu- 
dents, that there were connected with 
the school 107 male youth, of whom 
48 were associated with the depart- 
ment of Industry. Of these last, 17 
were engaged in agricultural, and 3l 
in mechanical labour. Hitherto the 
plan has succeeded. One of the 
triends of the Seminary, in a commu- 
nication published a short time since, 
‘Temarks, “‘ Here the scholar who is 
dependant upon his own exertions, | 
may obtain an education by spending 
part of his time in labour, either in | 
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working on the farm, or in the me- 
chanical department. And it has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, that 


those who have thus spent a part of 


their time in labour, have been ena- 


bled to keep up with their class, and 


their health has been much better than 
those who did not labour in this way. 
They have been able to pay their 
board and tuition, and have become 
acquainted with agriculture and the 


/mechanical arts, while storing their 


minds with the knowledge and intel- 
ligence calculated to make them use- 
ful and intelligent citizens.’’* 

‘In the “ Christian School” at Dex- 
ter, it is provided in the Constitu- 
tion, that “‘ Every teacher and schol- 
ar shall work at least four hours eve- 
ry day, when able, in some employ 
suited to his health.” 

Twenty-five students in the T'heo- 
logical Seminar y at Bangor, earned 
fifteen dollars each on an average, 
the last year, by means of their la- 
bour, at the Institution. 

Gardiner Lyceum. This semina- 
ry was instituted in 1822, “ For the 
purpose of giving to farmers and me- 
chanics such a scientilic education as 
would enable them to become skilful 
in their professions.” The design is, 
to give instruction practically, as well 
as theoretically. ‘The school contin- 
ues in operation, but with what suc- 
cess, so far as the union of labour 
with study is concerned, I am not 
able to state. 

Bowdoin College. A mechanic 
work shop has been erected for the 
benefit of an association of students 
in this College, but the plan has not 
yet been put into full operation. 

New Hampsnire. I am not a- 
ware that any systematic arrange- 
ments have been made to unite labour 
with study in this state. 

Vermont. At Middlebury a work 
shop has been erected for the bene- 
fit of the students belonging to the 
College, but the system has not yet 
been carried into execution. 


* Zion's Herald, Vol. VI. No. 6. 
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MAssaciusErts. 
cessful experiment is that which has 
been made at Andover. Indeed it is 
very much owing to the enterprise 
and success of the Mechanical Asso- 
ciation in the Theological Seminary, 
in this place, by whose invitation we 
are now convened, that the mode of 
which they have adopted ts 
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exciting attention widely through | 
out this country. Their establish- | 
ment has in fact become a model 


for other similar Institutions, and 
their example is cited, in proof both 
of the practicability and utility of the 
system which is advocated in this dis- 
course. 

The history of the effort to intro- 
duce mechanical labour into this Sem- 
inary is very brief. 
mencement to the suggestions of a 
few individuals in, and out of the 
Seminary, three years ago. 
periment was at first made by a se- 
lect few. In 
cessful, the Trustees of the Institution 
gencrously furnished a substantial and 
commodious edifice, in which seventy 
young men have, during the last year, 
laboured one hour and a half daily, 
during term time. A distinguished 
friend and benefactor of the Semi- 
nary supplied most of the requisite 
tools : and other aid was afforded by 
benevolent individuals in Boston and 
elsewhere, ‘The result of this exper- 
mnent has been repeatedly laid before 
the public. An unusual degree of 
health has been enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the association, and a few who 


lt owes its com- | 





Nor. 


‘The most suc- ' of the present term, between two hun- 


dred and three hundred dollars to be 
divided among the members of the 
association. At the end of three 
years, the interest which the plan has 
awakened remains unabated, and this 
evening, with its public exercises, js 
proof, how sincerely and deeply en. 
gaged the members of the association 
ire in their undertaking. I feel war. 
ranted in saying, that the pledge they 
have given will be redeemed. 'The 
ground on which they stand has 
yielded them too much precious fruit 
to be abandoned. ‘They will, how- 
ever, still need the countenance and 
support of the Instructers and guar- 
dians oi the Seminary. ‘The place 
erected for their accommodation is 
already too strait for them. An en- 


_largement, of their building, both in 


An ex- | 


The design proving suc- | 


regard to height and length, or an ad- 
ditional edifice, will soon be necessary. 
A small capital is also much wan- 
ted to keep the association supplied 
with well seasoned materials for their 
various articles of manufacture. Can 
the benefactors of the Seminary con- 
fer a greater benefit on its members, 


and on the public, than by supplying 


these deficiences? When this shall 
be done, and two hours, or two and a 
half of each day shall be spent in me- 
chanical labour by each member of 
the association, and if practicable, of 
the Seminary ;—when a small addi- 
tional portion of time shall be devo- 
ted, in the proper season, to the de- 


‘lightful employments of the garden 


had been nearly laid aside by feeble | 


health have been so far invigorated 
as to pursue their studies with advan- 
tage.* 


The earnings have been suf- | 


ficient to defray the first cost of the | 


materials manufactured ;--to purchase 
additional instruments, and to pay two 
professed mechanics whose joint wa- 
ges have amounted to two dollars and 
thirty four cents per day ;—bosides 
leaving in the ‘Treasury at the close 

* Testimonies of this nature were published in 


No. 1. Vol. IL. pp. 18-19-20 of the Quarterly Reg. & 
Jour. ™ 


and the field; and, when a corres- 
ponding system in regard to diet, 
shall be connected with all this exer- 
cise, then may we hope that the 
bloom of health will be seen, and its 
voice be heard, throughout these con- 
secrated walls. 

It may be proper to add, in this 


place, that a building is now erecting 
for the accommodation of the mem- 
bers of Phillips Academy, who may 


be disposed to unite manual labour 


with study, upon the general plan 


here recommended, which is expected 
to go into operation early in the en- 
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suing spring. By this arrangement 
opportunity will be afforded to young 
men to pay for their board entirely by 
means of their labour.* 

In South Hadley, in this State, a 
school for boys has been established 
recently, in which provision is made 
fur mechanical labour. An academy 
is soon to be established also in Berk- 
shire county, in which agricultural 
and mechanical exercise will be in- 
troduced. 

Nothing worthy of special notice 
has yet been done in Connecticut to 
carry this mode of exercise into ef- 
fect. Various kinds of labour are 
performed by indigent young men in 
Yale College, by means of which sev- 
eral hundred dollars are earned every 
year. 

New York. A successful effort 
has been made to unite manual la- 
bour with study in the Oneida Insti- 
tute, at Whitesborough. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Gale, the Principal, belongs to that 
numerous Class of ministers who have 
made shipwreck of a sound constitu- 
tion by too close an application to 
study, in early life. He became con- 
vinced, that the same cause still op- 
erates to the injury of many students, 
and that nothing but vigorous exer- 
cise can remedy the evil. With these 
views, he resolved upon making an 
experiment in a private manner, with 
aclass of six young men, whom he 
was fitting for college. He agreed to 
board and instruct them free of ex- 
pense provided they would labour for 
him in the field, three hours every 
day. Mr. Gale estimated the value 
of each young man’s labour, at the 
close of the season, to be fifty dol- 
lars, which prevented him from sus- 
taining any loss.“ This experiment 
confirmed his belief of the entire prac- 
ticability of uniting manual labour 
with study, on a wider scale ; and it 
satisfied him that progress in study 
and vigorous health might both be 


*In addition to this advantage, indigent young 
men of piety and worth receive their tuition gra- 


suitously, in this ancient and distinguished Acad- 
ny. 
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| secured, and in a way that would en- 
able young men to defray an impor- 
tant part of their expenses. 

With these views, Mr. Gale and 
other friends of the object, commenc- 
ed an Academy at Whitesborough, 
which has since been incorporated by 
the State. <A farm of 114 acres has 
been purchased, situated upon the rich 
allavial lands of the Mohawk River. 
Disadvantages, incident to all new 
undertakings, have been experienced. 
The want of suitable buildings has 
subjected the students to many incon- 
veniences ; and they have been pre- 
vented, for the same reason, froin de- 
voting any portion of their time to 
mechanical labour. Yet, notwith- 
standing these temporary discourage- 
ments, the result has fully justified 
the opinion which had been formed 
of the utility of the plan. ‘Three 
hours and a half are spent, daily, by 
each student, in agriculture, garden- 
ing, or some kindred employment. 
The following result shows how well 
this labour has been applied. Fromm 
thirty-five to forty young men were 
boarded without expense for a whole 
year; and yet, had they been charged 
the moderate price of $1 per week 
each, their bills would have amount- 
ed to $1400. A balance was still 
left in the treasury in favour of the 
Institution. ‘The health of the stu- 
dents, and their progress in study, 
were such as to afford the highest sat- 
isfaction. I can say with truth, that 
I have rarely seen a company of 
young men in any Institution, or 
place, more healthy, vigorous, or 
cheerful, than the members of this 
academy appeared when I had the 
privilege of visiting them during the 
past summer. ‘That besetting foe of 
sedentary men, dyspepsy, had not so 
much as looked in upon them: and 
they were prepared to bid defiance to 
its approaches. 

The plan of the Oneida Institute 
will be followed, doubtless, in many 
other parts of the State and of the 
country ; and hundreds of useful men 
will probably be saved, in conse- 
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quence, from premature debility and 
death. 

The Theological Seminary at Au- 
burn has recently been provided with 
a workshop, by means of which, and 
a garden which supplies the commons 
with vegetables, those members of the 
seminary who wish, may combine la- 
bour with study. But as yet no well 
regulated system has been adopted, 
and no method has been devised for 
rendering the labour a source of pe- 
cuniary profit. 

New Jersey. An academy is in 
operation at Bloomfield, under the 
superintendance of the Presbyterian 
Branch of the American Education 
Society, in which the plan of labour 
has been partially introduced. 

PennsyLvAniA. An academy has 
recently been established at German- 
town, near Philadelphia, under the 
direction and instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Monteith, late professor in Ham- 
ilton College; which promises to be 
a rich blessing to the community. 
The time spent in Jabour each day, is 
from three to four hours. From a 
communication just received, it ap- 
pears that the health of the students, 
their progress in study, and the pro- 
fits of their labour, all testify the ex- 
cellence, as well as the practicabili- 
ty of the system. 

Sournern States. I am not 
aware, that any efforts have yet been 
made in this portion of the country to 
introduce the mode of exercise which 
we are considering, upon a systematic 
plan. 

Western States. This divis- 
ion affords, perhaps, a wider and more 
promising field for the introduction of 
a system of labour and study, than any 
other portion of the country. There, 
most Institutions of learning are of re- 
cent origin, and may be said to be in 
a forming state. They may easily be 
adapted to any plan which their foun- 
ders choose to adopt. The soil is 
fruitful, and the means of labour are 
easily procured. At the same time 


the pecuniary ability of parents to ed- 
ucate their sons, except in few instan- 
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ces, is small; while the call for edu- 
cated men, and especially for educat- 
ed ministers, is loud and pressing, 
The friends of learning and religion 
in the West, have for these reasons 
been much more forward to adopt the 
system which we are considering than 
their Eastern brethren. 

In Tennessee, at Maryville, a Sem- 
inary has been established for the pur- 
pose of educating young men for the 
ministry, which is founded almost en- 
tirely upon this plan. It has been 
proved, that by devoting one day ina 
week to labour, on the farm, a student 
may defray the expense of his board 
in commons. ‘The experiment has 
been made for several years, and suc- 
ceeded uniformly. The Institution 
is provided with a valuable farm; a 
boarding house, and other buildings, 
and now embraces a course of prepar- 
atory, Collegiate, and Theological 
studies. 

In Kentucky, at Danville, a farm 
and boarding House have been pro- 
vided by the Kentucky Education So- 
ciety, for the accommodation of its ben- 
eficiaries obtaining an education in 
Centre College, and in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary established at the same 
place, by the Synod of Kentucky. 
The farm is situated one mile from 
the College, and affords opportunity 
for walking some distance every day. 
Two hours are spent in labour each 
day upon the farm. The students 
live in commons, and dispense both 
with tea and coffee. The whole ex- 
pense of board for the year, is reduc- 
ed by this arrangement to the trifling 
sum of fifteen or twenty dollars. 

A Seminary has been lately insti- 
tuted upon the same plan in this state 
by the Cumberland Presbyterians, but 
I am unable to give the results. 

The only remaining experiment 
which I shall mention is, that which 
has been undertaken in the Lane 
Seminary, within two miles of Cincin- 
nati, in the State of Ohio. The orig- 
inal founders of the Institution are 
two respectable Commission Mer- 
chants of New Orleans, who have be- 
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come responsible to the Ohio Board | 
of Education for an amount of money, | 
ces, be done again. 


annually, on condition that every stu- 
dent belonging to the Seminary shall 
be required to labour daily, from three 


' 
} 
‘ 


to four hours, in some useful employ- | 


ment. A farm, estimated at ten thou- 
sand dollars has been purchased, and 
agents are now soliciting funds, for 
the purpose of erecting the necessary 
buildings. ‘The Rev. George C. Beck- 
with, a distinguished pupil of this Sem- 
inary, has recently been called from 
the pastoral office and appointed Pro- 
fessor in this Seminary, and has ac- 
cepted the appointment. Considering 
the zeal and intelligence of the men 
who have commenced this enterprise, 
the happy location of the Seminary in 
the centre not only of a dense and 
prosperous community, but of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, we are author- 
ized to cherish high hopes and antici- 
pations in regard to the success of the 
lustitution. We trust it will prove 
to the world that the soundest con- 
stitution and the most vigorous health 
are entirely consistent with the high- 
est literary and professional attain- 
ments ;—and that it will send forth 
hundreds of well educated and faith- 





ful labourers into the wide regions 
which surround it, who will be able 
to endure hardness, 
of Jesus Christ. 
Such is a very brief Review of the 
eflorts which have been made within 
a few years past, to carry the plan | 
which has been recommended in this 
discourse into execution, in different 
parts of the United States. Other ex- | 


° | 
periments have doubtless been made, | 


the results of which, if known, would 
atlord additional proof of the practi- 
cability and utility of the system. 

Ill. I shall conclude what I have 
to say on the subject, by presenting 





some reasons why the friends of ed- 
ucation, and especially the friends of | 
the Redeemer, should unite their ef- 
lorts to extend the benefits of this 
system throughout our country. 


ee 


_t. [ would urge, as one reason, the | 
fuctlity with which the work may be | but the effort will place at the dispo- 
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accomplished. What has been done 
once, may, under similar circumstan- 
But this system 
has been carried into successful ope- 
ration, not once only, but often, un- 
der very different circumstances ; in 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries ; in different 
and widely distant parts of the coun- 
try; and notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements arising from poverty, 
the paralyzing influence of slavery, 
and the skepticism and ridicule of 
foolish men. And all this has been 
achieved at a time when public senti- 
ment has been almost asleep, and the 
only instrument which could be 
wielded was private and individual 
opinion. Can it be doubted, that the 
work is practicable, now that the pub- 
lic mind has been enlightened and 
kindled by numerous successful ex- 
periments, and so many young men, 
connected with Institutions of great 
respectability, have come forward and 
nobly set the example? Let the 
friends who stand ready on every oc- 


| casion to sustain and promote the in- 


terests of their respective and favour- 
ite Institutions employ their zeal and 
influence for a few months, or even 
weeks, in behalf of this object, and 
they will find how easily difficulties 


as good soldiers | vanish before wise councils ahd u- 
| nited efforts. Let them obtain the 
requisite funds, and with these pro- 


vide the means of agricultural, or me- 
chanical labour, or both; let them in- 
stitute a boarding establishment for 
such as choose to defray their ex- 
penses by the fruits of their earnings ; 
let the hours of study be accommo- 
dated to those of exercise ; let a man 
of competent qualifications be found 
to superintend the enterprise, and the 
officers and instructers give to the ob- 
ject the weight of their opinion and 
example ; and, then, let it be known 
far and near that provision has been 
made for the accommodation of those 
students who may be disposed to a- 
vail themselves of these advantages ; 
and success will not only be certain, 
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sal of the Institution a fund better | 
than money, and more effectual per- | 
haps than any other in promoting all 
the great and leading interests for 
which the Institution was established. 

2. The adoption of some such 
plan seems absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the waste of health, and life, 
and usefulness, which the church of 
Christ has for years sustained, to the 
ruin of some of the fairest and bright- 
est prospects which have opened a- 
round her. 

There is not perhaps a teacher be- 
fore me, and probably not a pupil, nor 
a hearer, who has not met with some 
melancholy example of this nature, in 
the circle of his own acquaintance, or 
within the limits of his observation. 
It may have been a youth of many 
prayers, of rich endowments, and of 
fond hopes. ‘The grace of God had 
in a remarkable manner qualified hin | 
for the difficult and arduous duties of | 
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a pastor, Or a missionary among the | 
heathen. Years had been spent in | 
disciplining his mind, and storing it | 
with the treasures of knowledge. His 
last preparations were made, and he 
stood ready to enter on his work. But 
the Destroyer had marked him for his 
victim. Long before he completed 
his course of study, while he plied 
the midnight lamp, and urged his 
way with unceasing toil, he under- 
mined his constitution, by neglect- 
ing to take seasonable and appropri- 
ate exercise, and tlius fell a prey to 
disease and death. 


* So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
“No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 

“ Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

“ And wing’d the shaft that quiver'd in his heart : 

“ Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

“ He nurs‘d the pinion which impell'd the steel ; 

“ While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest 
* Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


The loss which, in this manner, 
has so often withered the joys of pa- 
rents and instructers, and covered the 
church with a cloud, is frequently, 
perhaps I may say usually, aggravat- 
ed by the fact, that young men of the 
strongest minds, and of the brightest 
promise are the victims. 


* Too strong the portion of celestial flame 
“ For its weak tenement, the fragile frame.” 
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The American Education Society, 
whose history I have been called par- 
ticularly to observe, has a tale of Ja- 
mentation and woe to tell on this sub- 
ject. Not far from TuiRTy young 
men, under its patronage, some of 
them possessing distinguished talents 
and piety, have sunk into their graves 
before their preparatory course could 
be finished ; and as many more have 
been permanently disabled and laid 
aside from their labours, by the fail- 
ure of health. 

Not less than five thousand dollars, 
it is supposed, has been appropriated 
in this way in vain. And this waste 
of intellect, and piety, and influence, 
as well as of funds, must continue and 
increase, unless effectual measures 
are taken to prevent it. Shall not an 
effort be made to accomplish this end ? 
Are the wants of the church and of 
the world so few, that we can allow 
ourselves to be prodigal of the health 
and lives of those who are to supply 
the spiritual necessities of men—or 
have we received from the Lord Je- 
sus Christ a license to squander the 
sacred funds deposited in his treasu- 
ry? Let the system which has been 
advocated in this discourse be adopt- 
ed, and we believe that this waste 
will be prevented, at least, in the de- 
gree in which it now exists. 

3. The discipline which such a 
system imparts to the whole physical 
frame, and consequently the vigour 
and elasticity which, by a well known 
law of nature, it gives to the mind, 
will secure to the church and to the 
world a race of ministers possessing 
bone, and nerve, and sinew, that will 
not be crushed by the weight of those 
pastoral and missionary labours which 
are coming upon the men whom Prov- 
idence designs to use as instruments 


of converting the world, There 1s an 


amount of bodily labour, of self deni- 
al, of privation, and of suffering, to be 
endured, before the knowledge of the 
Lord can cover the earth, which mod- 
ern constitutions will not bear. It 
has been truly observed, that had tt 
not been for the effect of bodily exer- 
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cise, Cicero would never have tri- | small indeed, but one which will nev- 


umphed at the bar, nor Julius Cysar 
in the field.* And much more will it 
be found true of those spiritual ora- 
tors and conquerors, who are yet to 
triumph over the powers of darkness. 
‘he age in which we live, demands a 
hivh degree of intellectual strength 
and furniture, united with a bodily 
frame that can sustain intense and 
protracted mental action. How can 
this end be better gained than by a- 
dopting the mode of exercise which 
has been proposed, and thus enabling 
all whom nature has favoured with 
sound minds and sound bodies, to pre- 
serve the invaluable gift ? 

4. I shall urge the adoption of the 
plan which has been discussed, by 
only one consideration more; and 
that is, the facilities which it affords 
to indigent young men of obtaining 
an education.’ I might indeed have 
said something in regard to the valu- 
able information, which a student, by 
this means, acquires of agriculture 
and the useful arts, a species of know- 
ledge which may be of no small bene- 
fitto him in after life, and of which 
professional men are often strikingly 


————— 


ee etna 








: —- 
ignorant; but I must pass over this | 


point, for the sake of throwing great- 


er emphasis upon the other advantage | 


which I have named. 
Much has been said and written, of 
late years, in regard to the doubtful ten- 


er disappoint him, and which will be 
always within his reach. 

It is true, that, sooner than he 
should fail of acquiring a sound and 
liberal education, he should be aided 
in any way that Christian prudence 
may dictate. And, doubtless, at the 
present time, it is nearly impossible 
for a young man to acquire a thorough 
education, literary and professional, 
with no other aid than he can procure 
by means of his own earnings. The 
proper and legitimate object of Edu- 
cation Societies is to supply ¢his de- 
ficiency. 

But shall no efforts be made to les- 
sen this deficiency, by providing in- 
digent young men, and those who 
have but small resources, with the 
means of helping themselves!) And 
when a plan is proposed, which is cal- 
culated to secure this end in a high 
degree, and in a way which at the 
same time promotes an object of still 
greater importance, shall the friends 
of learning and of the Redeemer, the 
friends of an educated ministry and of 
those Societies which have been form- 
ed to increase the number of minis- 
ters, remain inactive? Where is our 
love for Christ, and for the souls 
whom he died to redeem, if we can 


neglect the means of doing good like 


dency ofeducating indigent young men | 


by a system of entire charity. It has 
been seen that the habits and associ- 
ations which are formed under the 
continued influence of dependance 


this? Letus then be up, and do with 
our might what our hands find to do. 
The destroying angel is still flying 
through the ranks of the rising min- 
istry; and every year, and = every 


‘month, the tidings come, that one, 


- ' 
upon charity, are not favourable to 


the cultivation of strength and energy 
of character. With this opinion my 
own observation coincides. ‘The best 
of all help which can be given toa 
young man, struggling with poverty 


—— 


ese 


ind desirous of obtaining an educa- 


lon, is, to afford him the means of 
This will open a, 


helping himself. 


perennial fountain, instead of a tran-_ 


“ent stream. It will be a fortune 


. 


. Plutareh's Lives, Vol. IIL. p. 243; and Vol. IV. 
-‘—Am. Ed. Paris on Diet, p- 141. 





and another, and another, has fallen ; 
“ __ _—___. ereen beneath the untimely stroke.” 

I would make my appeal to young 
men. On them it must depend, more 
than upon all others, whether the ob- 
ject which is now proposed, shall suc- 
ceed or not. Where, then, | would 
ask, is Conscience? Has it no voice 
that can deter the young and pious 
student from committing the crime of 
self destruction? What, or who, has 
given him authority to trample upon 


‘the laws which the God of nature 
| has ordained for the preservation of a 
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comfortable and useful existence? I 
have been amazed that sober and in- | 
telligent young men,—and most of all 
that young men professing allegiance 
to God, should treat this subject with | 
such absolute indifference, as 1s some- 
times the case, and that they should 
contemplate the prospect of self im- 

molation without one apparent fear of | 
future retribution. ‘lo call this neg- 
lect, imprude nce, or any other name 
of softened import, is not enough. It 
is rebellion against God. An act of 
disobedience to Him who has said, 
‘Do thyself no harm ;”—*“‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

Will any young man be deterred 
from adopting this mode of exercise, 
from a fear that it will be stigmatized, 
as disgraceful? What! disgraceful 
to work! Who told you that to la- 
bour with your hands is disgraceful ? 
Did you learn it from the book of 
God? Ask the apostle of the Gentiles, 
a Jew of no mean city, and brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, and he will 

take you into his place of retirement 
and show you how he could labour at 
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the humble employment of a tent-ma- 
ker, that he might have the means of | 
preaching the Gospel. 
left the throne of his glory in Heaven, 
that he might save a “world in ruin; 
wud he will take you to his abode at 
Nazareth, where for years he la-! 
boured as a carpenter, and earn- | 
ed his bread by the sweat of his | 
brow. 

{1 is time that men understood the 
muport of these high examples ; and 
more than time, that it was under- 
stood by men w ns are looking forward 
to the honour of being fellow labour- 
ers with Paul, and ministers of Jesus 
Christ. Let it be the object of the” 
young men who hear me on this oc- 

casion, to show a better title to digni- 
ty and respectability than idleness, or 
pride, or vanity can give. Let them 
meet every suggestion of the kind 
Which has been referred to with the ! 
stern rebuke of an unshaken ex xample 
of industry. 


| 
Parents and Instructers. | appeal | 


Ask him who | 
j 
‘sed in this discourse are authorized 
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,to you! Many of the obstacles which 
now stand in the way of the speedy 
and entire execution of the plan which 
has been proposed, may be removed 
by yor | Employ your influence with 
your children and pupils, and especial. 
ly the influence of your example | mn fa- 
vour of the cause which is now advo- 
cated. Begin early, and let them car- 
ry with them habits of industry, from 
the nursery to the school room; from 
the school room to the academy ; aud 
from the academy through each suc- 
ceeding stage of their progress.—The 
maxim of divine wisdom, will be found 
to apply in this, as in other branches 
of education. ‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” 
Friends of human improvement— 
benefactors of mankind, and all who 
are labouring and praying for the fi- 
nal triumph of the kingdom of Christ, 
we make our appeal to you! Let it be 
your aim to bring to this cause the aid 
of an enlightened and powerful public 
sentiment. ‘The influence of this, 
alone, would be sufficient to render 
the accomplishment of the object, in 
such a country as ours, certain. If 
the opinions which have been expres- 


by truth, if — are sustained and 
| vindicated by facts, how can you ren- 
‘der a greater service to the cause of 
| education, and of an educated minis- 
try, than by giving them the benefit 
of your united and persevering exer- 
tions? Let these opinions spread 
through the land; let their salutary 
influence be felt in every School and 
Seminary in the nation, and unborn 
generations will bless the age in W hich 
they were established. 





THE TENDENCY OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED 
BY THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY 
TO PROMOTE STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 

Communicated by the Rev, 8. P. Newman, Pro- 

fessor of Rhetoric, in Bowdoin College. 

‘rom the days of blind Homer, 
down to the present time, there has 
ever been an acknowledged alliance 
between genius and poverty. The 
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records of literature tell of poets, and 
philosophers, and orators, who were 
men of obscure birth, and who have 


known all the privations and suffer- | 
‘This connexion be- | 


ings of penury. 
tween poverty and genius is not inex- 
plicable. Poor men have been men 
of exertion and of thought ; they have 
acquired habits of ready invention and 
of patient research ; and genius in its 
highest and best sense means nothing 
inore. 

As knowledge has become more 
practical,—as usefulness and emi- 
nence have been found in closer un- 
ion,—the justness of this received 
sentinent has been more evident.— 
Besides an increased activity of the 
inventive powers, there has been found 
in this Class of scholars a knowledge 
of man, and an ability to bring the re- 
sources and energies of the mind to 
bear on the business of life, which has 
given them distinction as_ practical 
men. Add to this the possession of 
habits of activity, enterprise and per- 
severance, and it is easy to explain 
why poor men have become useful 
and eminent as men of learning.— 
This is especially true of the scholars 
of our own country. ‘‘ Sink or swim,” 
an expression imputed to one of our 
great men in reference to the destinies 
of the country, is the language of 
many of our scholars, as they form 
their plans and enter on the business 
of life. Not that such men feel a 
recklessness of consequences, or in- 
dulge a spirit of hazardous adventure. 
With enterprise, is united persevering 
elort—with daring, skill and cau- 
ion,—with adventure, a trust in 
Providence ; and here are the true 
loundations of usefulness and of emi- 
hence, 

I would invite your readers to look 
at this subject in its connexion with 
the objects of the American Educa- 
lion Society. This Institution is 


bringing forward a company of indi- | 


gent scholars to the aid of the Chris- 
tan church. She is sending out her 
vitations and her promises of aid in 
‘ery part of our widely extended land. 


i Her call is heard in the village and in 
‘the fields. It reaches the humblest 
} hut of poverty; and from the farm 


aspiring minds and pious hearts, to 
consecrate themselves to the service 
‘of the church. ‘To those who thus 
_come forth from obscurity at her call, 
| she offers her assistance, but it is on- 
ly a partial aid. Exertion and perse- 
verance are still called for to ensure 
advancement and success, and the aid 
Which is given is to be repaid at a fu- 
ture day. ‘Those then whom the So- 
ciety introduces to the gospel minis- 
try are men who have known the pri- 
vations and ills of poverty; they are 
those who have becn accustomed to 
toils and hardships,—men who have 
encountered difficulties, who have 
known self denial, who have strug- 
gled forward in their course, and who 
owe their advancement in lite chietly 
to their own enterprise and exertion. 
And here allow me to express the 
opinion, which I shall endeavour to 
support, that it is among men thus in- 
| troduced to the ministry, that those 
are to be found who possess the very 
traits of character which the church 
now needs, and will need, for the 
century to come. 

1. Men thus raised up to the work 
of the ministry, will be men possess- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man character. ‘Their earliest years 
have been spent in the society of the 
unlettered and the poor. ‘They have 
seen the undisguised workings of the 
human heart, when free from the 
strong influences of fashion, and they 
; know how the uneducated and the 
poor are to be addressed. He, too, 
who has had to provide for his own 
wants, and to force his way along the 
path of life, must come much in col- 
' lision with his fellow-men ; and of all 
ways, this is the best way of studying 
man. The philosopher may read 
works on morals and intellectual phi- 
‘losophy till his head bears signs of 
‘wisdom; and the rich man may be 
‘rolled in his chariot over a hundred 
| empires, and neither will know halt 
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so much of that little empire within {| and what it can effect, and when oc. 
the breast of man, as he who, from | casion calls, he will not hesitate to 
the circumstances of his life, has; stand forth and meet the exigency of 
been compelled to look in on this lit-| the time. ‘Truly it is with men as 
tle dominion, and has seen all the} with the plants of the earth. The 
motives and springs of human action. | tree that springs up in the shaded 
Now the minister of the gospel, at the | covert is a sapling; but the mountain 
present day, eminently needs this in- ; oak, that has been tossed and writh- 
timate and thorough knowledge of| ed by a hundred storms, is made of 
the human character, in all its diver- | sterner stuff. 
sified forms. It is in this way that [ need not say that all the activity 
he is to acquire a due influence over | and perseverance thus acquired, are 
those around him, and to bring the |} needed in the minister of the Gospel 
truths of religion to bear on his hear-| at the present day. The estimate of 
ers in the wisest and best manner. | ministerial duty has of late years much 
In former times the minister was re- | increased. More instruction is to be 
garded with a kind of prescriptive | given; more constant and greater ef: 
reverence. But this prescriptive in-| forts for the salvation of souls are to 
fluence has passed away; and wis-| be made. ‘The minister must now not 
dom to know what is in man, and | only labour in season, but out of sea- 
how to adapt one’s self to the varie-| son. He too who confines his thoughts 
ties of human character, must supply | and his efforts to his own parish, does 
its place. but half his work. The christian 
2. Men thus introduced to the min-| church is going forth in its power. 
istry will be men of activity and of | [ts triumphant march is to be over the 
persevering effort. For acquiring | world. Its ministers are its leaders, 
habits of activity and perseverance, | and they must lead out the host of the 
the discipline of the school of poverty | Lord to this holy warfare. 
is most salutary. ‘The poor are early | 3. We have confident grounds for 
inured to toil. Habits of patient in- | the expectation, that men thus raised 
dustry are thus formed before enter- | up for the work of the ministry will be 
ing on their literary course ; and{| pious men. ‘There are rich men as 
these habits are brought with them to | well as poor who are pious men, but 
the labours of the mind. ‘They have | it is the declaration of Scripture, con- 
learnt, too, what perseverance can ef- | firmed by observation, ‘‘ Not many 
fect, and how difficulties are to be | mighty, not many noble are called.” 
overcome. And, as they struggle on- | He who has little to hope from this 
wards in their literary course, they world, will be more likely to look for- 
find renewed and constant calls for | ward to another. He who has daily 
activity and perseverance. Others | to seck his daily bread, is more likely 
are pressing forward at the call of | to ask it of his God. I might here 
ambition, or, becoming familiar with | mention the helps to a life of piety 
learning, are allured by its charms; | which are found by the beneficiary in 
but the indigent scholar is urged on | his connexion with your society. He 
by the convictions of duty and the! knows that the prayers of the church 
stern command of necessity. When | are ascending in his behalf, that the 
he meets with obstacles, and they are | eyes of Christians and of the world are 
not few, he surmounts them. When | upon him, and while in view of his 
his purpose cannot be effected in one | privileges he feels with increased force 
way, he tries another. Thus it is} the constraining love of his Saviour, 
that he acquires an energy and hardi- | he will seek to be pure in his thoughts 
hood of character, which are most | and circumspect in his ways. [ might 
valuable. He has learnt the resourc- | here appeal to the records of the 
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furnish abundant evidence, that there 
are many sons of poverty whom God 
has sanctified for himself, and who 
have done worthily as devoted minis- | 
ters of our Lord Jesus Christ. [might | 
too, happily allude to the English 
church, and contrast those men of 
wealth who occupy the high places of 
her establishment, with her poorer 
elergy,—her labouring ministers, and | 
ask which class brings to the work of 
the Lord devoted hearts, and a will- | 
ingness to labour faithfully in his ser- | 
vice! 

Surely deep-rooted, everliving piety, | 
is needed inthe minister of the gospel | 
at the present day. He must dwell | 
nearthe mercy-seat, must know where 
his strength is, and where and how to | 
look for help in the time of need. He | 
must go forth courageously, but his 
banner must bear the inscription, ‘ [ 
can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me.” 

4. Let me here mention, that the 
principles on which the American — 
Nducation Society is established, tend 
to secure to the churcha learned min- 
istry. It is the settled purpose of this 
Society to give its beneficiaries a thor- 
ough education. While the aid af- | 
forded is but partial, creating the ne- 
cessity of personal effort and enter- 
prise on the part of the student, it is 
required of him, that he devote the 
time, and pursue the studies, of the 
fixed and prescribed course of prepar- | 
ation for the ministry. Thus the So- | 
ciety gives the security of all its influ- 
ence, that those, whom it is instru- 
mental of introducing to the ministry, | 
shall be thoroughly furnished for their 
high work. 

sut there is another mode of rea- 
soning on this subject. It is by an 
appeal to facts. ‘The records of the 
church bear abundant testimony, that 
it is her indigent cons who have done 
most worthily for her cause. Newton | 
in his earlier years knew the hard- 
ships of aseaman’s life, and when the 
Lord had put him into the ministry, 
he not only bore the heat and burden 


ofthe day, but laboured on to a good | 


Vor. Vy 10 


old age, gathering in the harvest of 
the Lord. David Bogue was once 
an indigent student, and his pen wrote 
that appeal to the christian communi- 
tv, Which under the blessing of God 
led to the formation of the London 
Missionary Society, and was introduc- 
tory to the extensive and eflicient be- 
nevolent efforts of the present day. 
Would he have struggled forward 
through a long life in this noble work, 
the faithful and successful parish min- 
ister—the instructer of a missionary 
school, and the principal director of 
the missionary efforts of his time,— 
thus doing the work of at least three 
common men— 


“Qualia nune hominum producit corpora tellus,” 


had he not early been inured to toil 


and acquired habits of perseverance? 
Would Buchanan have toiled and suf- 


fered as he did, that he might throw 
light on the dark places of the earth? 
Would Scott have left us his bright 
example of what a faithful minister 
can do, even when weighed down 
with almost insupportable cares, had 
not they both been men of poverty, 
and early become familiar with hard- 
ships and labours ? 

Of the ministers in our own country 
it may truly be said, that those most 
eminent and useful, are the men 
who have owed their advancement in 
life, partially at least, to their own ef- 
forts. I need not mention the names 
of such. Every one can bring them 
to mind. And if the sentiments ad- 


‘vanced in this communication are 


correct, it will continue to be so. 
The faithful minister, the devoted 
missionary, the men who can endure 


hardships, and skilfully and persever- 


ingly and successfully exert them- 
selves for the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, will be found among the 
beneficiaries of the American Educa- 
tion Society—those who leave the 
workshop, to become “ workmen who 


need not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 


ing the word of truth,”’—those who 
have come from the cultivation of their 
paternal fields, to gather in the harvest 
of the world. 
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IMPORTANCE OF A THOROUGHLY EDUCATED 
MINISTRY FOR THE WESTERN STATES. 
Communicated in a letter from the Rev. Charles 
Coffin, D. D. President of Knoxville College, East 

Tennessce. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rev. and dear Sir, 

It is a cheering thought, that the 
well informed and candid observers 
of existing Institutions and interest- 
ing events are continually increasing. 
These will generally admit, that the 
American Education Society stands, 
under Providence, at the head of that 
auxiliary system of means for the uni- 
versal diffusion of vital Christianity, 
which is so eminently the glory of our 
country, and in so considerable a de- 
gree, the hope of the world. Who can 
witness the conspicuous usefulness of 
your beneficiaries already in the gos- 
pel field among their own country- 
men, from Maine to Missouri, and 
from the lakes to the Atlantic; or 
who can trace their adventurous and 
heaven-supported footsteps among the 
heathen, whether on this, or the East- 


ern continent, or on the remote isl- | 
ands of the Pacific, without sending | 


up an earnest prayer, that your benef- 


icent and truly liberal association may | 


be favoured with all necessary help 


from God and men, to enable you to | 


push forward your mighty work ; and, 


by all suitable exertions in your pow- | 


er, to multiply, on safe and well tried 
principles, the able, faithful, and di- 
vinely commissioned messengers of 
grace to the lost multitudes of their 
fellow-men? While the King of glo- 
ry is rapidly moving on to his millen- 
nial reign, every enlightened Christian 
burns with the sacred desire, that the 
pioneers of his gospel may, in adequate 
numbers, with the most commanding 
qualifications, and under every possi- 
ale advantage, pour the herald cry in- 
to the ears of their fellow sinners, in 
all the desert places of our country 
and of our world; “ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low ; 
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| and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough piaces plain; and the 
glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together: for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
_” 
Amid all the zeal and success of 
' your arduous labours in the cause of 
education for the Christian ministry, 
_my own attention has been particular- 
ly arrested to the sound discretion and 
| salutary caution of your plan, to con- 
| fine the patronage of the American 
_ Education Society to those beneficia- 
| ries, who will consent to take a thor- 
ough course of classical and theologi- 
cal instruction. Your fervent pray- 
ers, [ doubt not, ascend, that all pious 
ministers not so favoured may, never- 
theless, be owned and blessed of Heav- 
en; whatever may have been their 
deficiencies of education, and to what- 
ever part of the church they may be- 
long. Of this description a propor- 
tion sufficiently large will still be com- 
ing forward, without your special pa- 
tronage ; and, like the minor proph- 
ets and apostles, they will do good in 
their limited spheres. But the call 
for ministers eminent in ability, know- 
ledge, and practical wisdom, as well 
/as in piety, philanthropy and selt-de- 
nial, was never greater than at pres- 
ent. Never, likewise, has there been 
more encouragement from the course 
of events, that, if those who are la- 
| bouring to increase their number will 
| perseveringly take counsel from the 
' God of grace, they will be rewarded 
' with the most desirable and glorious 
success. ‘The hearts of all whom he 
has blessed with unusual measures ot 
| grace, and with strong powers of in- 
'tellect, are altogether in his hands, 
‘not less than the requisite supplies for 
_the Lord’s treasury ; and his unchange- 
_able purpose stands revealed, that he 
will give his churches pastors after his 
‘own heart, who shall feed them with 
knowledge and understanding ; and 
that, by human instrumentality, the 
earth shall be filled with his glory. 
| Perhaps it may be asked by some, 


‘what urgent necessity can there be, 
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that those who are to preach the gos- 

el in the Western country should be 

so thoroughly taught in the languages 

and sciences, and in every branch of | 
theological knowledge, as is proposed 

and required, in your plan of opera-_ 
tions? Feeling a deep concern for 

the temporal and eternal welfare of 
our fellow countrymen in the West, | 
and for the spiritual edification and | 
usefulness of the people of God scat- | 
tered abroad throughout all these | 
States and ‘Territories; and, above | 
all, for the everlasting salvation of the | 
millions who, in all future time, are 
to have their probation for eternity on 
the western side of the Alleghanies ; 
1 am induced to answer from beyond 
the mountains, that the reasons which 
justify and recommend your restricted 
plan of patronage are weighty and 
numerous. A few of them can be 
noticed with brevity on this sheet; 
but the detail would swell beyond the 
compass of many sheets. 

1. Every person of reflection will 
readily perceive, that it is essentially 
the same work to preach the gospel 
in one part of the country, as in anoth- 
er. ‘The preacher has the same text- 
book to study, understand, and ex- 
plain; the same kind of beings to | 
address, instruct, and move; the same | 
sort of objections to answer; and the | 
same warfare to maintain. ‘The spir- 
itand character of the age extend, 
likewise, to every section of the Unit- 
ed States; and, while a livelier im- 
pulse is given to all human affairs, 
greater preparation in gospel minis- 
lers is necessary, toawaken an ascen- 
dant interest in behalf of that king- 
dom which is not of this world. ‘To | 
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| Western 


whatever degrees of usefulness inferi- | 


or qualifications may be blessed, we , 


may, nevertheless, expect from such as | of character. ‘Their degrees of know- 


. | . ° al 
are every way superior, correspondent | ledge, their prepossessions, attach- 


| . . 
ments, and prejudices, are endlessly 


benefit; for in the kingdom of grace, as 
well as of nature and providence, God 
maintains a proportion between means 
and ends. If, then, the apostle Paul, 
with all the learning he acquired at 
the feet of Gamaliel, with all the 


'ransforming grace and miraculous | 


75 
gifts bestowed upon him by the Di- 
vine Spirit, in addition to all the na- 
tive powers of his extraordimary mind, 
was, in the judgement of Heaven, the 
very instrument to found and build up 
churches so extensively in Asia Mi- 
nor; and if he had so much to ac- 
complish among multitudes compara- 
tively rude and uninformed, that but 
little time was afforded him for all his 
labours in Athens, or Ephesus, or Co- 
rinth, or, even at last, in the metropo- 
lis of the world; let no man imagine, 
that the increasing millions inhabit- 
ing, and about to inhabit, the great 
valley of the Mississippi, are likely to 
be too richly supplied, either in the 
gifts or graces, any more than in 
the numbers, of Christian ministers, 
who may be sent among them, both 
from their own and more distant In- 
stitutions. 

2. ‘The work of founding churches 
in this new, populous, and extensive 
country, with the best prospects of 
their permanence and prosperity for 
ages to come, 1s no secondary work, 
for the most able and faithful minis- 
ters of the New Testament. It calls 
for workmen who have no need of 
entering into other men’s labours ; 
but who, as wise master-Luilders, 
may, like the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, so lay the foundation, that 
they may be authorized, at length, to 
say with him, in all humility, ‘ Let 
every man take heed how he buildeth 
thereon.” Our population in the 
States and ‘Territories is 
gathered, not only from all parts of 
the American Union, but from differ- 
ent nations of the earth; and, I had 
almost said, from all religious denom- 
inations in Christendom, with innu- 
merable varieties and much strength 


diversified. If the effectual grace of 
the Spirit supplies, in almost every 
portion of the new settlements, some 


'jively stones for the spiritual building ; 


who can estimate the importance of 
workmen, having, in the judgement 
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of discerning and influential men, the 
highest qualifications to use these 
precious materials in the most ad 
vantageous manner; and to inspire 
universal confidence that, neither 
through ignorance, nor unfaithtulness, 
the work shall suffer? By such hands 
the building will rise, in strength, in 
beauty, and durability, as may not 
otherwise be expected. Had _ not the 
churches in New England been orig- 
inally founded, and built up by some 
of the first ministers then upon earth, 
who can suppose that part of our 
country would have been what it now 
is in intellectual, moral, and religious 
linprovement ! 

3. The great interest of education, 


just beginning to engage the atten- | 


tion of the Western people, calls im- 
periously for a well instructed and in- 
fluential ministry, to diffuse and sus- 
tain, among all classes of our popula- 
tion, a proper sense of its importance. 
Universal education, rightly conduct- 
ed, is the life of liberty, independence, 
virtue, and happiness. But what phi- 
lanthropy, what self-denial, what pa- 
tience, what enlarged views, what com- 
bined counsels, what untiring efforts, 
what numerous agents, and what a 
spirit of Christian accommodation, 
are indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of this stupendous work! It is 
the most urgent and benevolent enter- 
prise of human socicty on earth ; and 
calls for all that can be done, in the 
family, in the house of God, in prima- 
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degree, in which an enlightened, de- 
voted, and indetatigable ministry have 
not led the way, as pioneers, by their in- 
structions, their counsels, their exhor- 
tations, their imfluence, and their ex- 


ample. Such, then, let us have. 
4. T will add but one argument 
more. The situation of ministers Ja- 


bouring in the Western country pro 
claims the necessity of being amply 
furnished, by a thorough education, for 
unhesitating Communication and un- 
remitted action. ‘To these, they are 
loudly called by the destitute condi- 
tion of multitudes, who send forth an 


_increased demand for supply; and 


ee aE 


ry schools, in sabbath schools, in a- | 
use as they can make of their Bibles 


cademies both for males and females, 


and in Colleges, and Theological Sem- 


inaries, to promote its advancement. 
In all these departments of education, 


the motives of the gospel are incom- 
_more thoroughly they understand the 


parably the most powerful and neces- 
sary ; and they must be presented in 


the ablest and most impressive man-. 


ner to all the agents within their 
reach, by the ministers of the gospel, 
if any great success is to be enjoyed. 
There is no Christian country, where 
the work of universal education has 
ever gone forward to any conspicu- 
ous advantage, or to any uncommon 


who will draw, as they please, upon 
the resources of the minister, in the 
private walk, in the occasional ride, 
in the family circle, in the retirement 
of consultation, in the frequented 
school-room, in the religious scenes 
of conversation at camp-meetings, as 
well as in the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary exercises of public worship. Far 
from the voluminous libraries of ad- 
vanced literary and theological fnsti- 
tutions, and from such also as belong, 
in many instances, to clergymen and 
other individuals in the Atlantic states, 
our ministers must go from labour to 
labour, from neighbourhood to neigh- 
bourhood, from one congregation to 
another, from one large religious 
meeting to a second, with many of 
the same hearers to attend them; 
while they have little to replenish 
their minds, but their best recollec- 
tions of past acquirements, with such 


in very short intervals, and the assist- 
ance they derive from the everlasting 
throne, and the Spirit of grace. Now, 
in such circumstances as_ these, the 


original structure of the sacred text, 
the genuine meaning of contested 
passages, the various readings by 
which the light of inspiration has 
been obscured, and the customs, ob- 
jects, and scenes of antiquity, which 
explain allusions not otherwise to be 
understood ; the more completely they 


are imbued with Christian knowledge 
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and useful literature ; the more ready 


they are for every good word and 
work : liable, as they continually must 


be, to meet with minds of eve ry cast 
and habit, from diferent parts of the 
world, at the diversified stages of im- 
provement, from the most profound 
wnorance, to literary and professional 
eminence ; It ts abundantly evident, 
that all their mental furniture and 
practical wisdom, however distin- 
gushed, will be put in requisition, 
and come to use, 

It need scarcely be added, 
large share of common sense, 


that a 
and 


knowledge of human nature is of vital | 


consequence to any signal usefulness 
of Christian mimisters among such a 
multifarious population. But send us 
heavenly minded young men, well ac- 
quainted with their own hearts, with 
the word of God and the work of the 
Spirit; able and apt to teach ; and so 
enriched with literature, science and 


the theology of the Brb/e, that all shall | 


be made to feel, that they can teach ; 


and so adorned with a modest simplici- | 


ty, that they shall be observed to do itin 
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| that few such have been made, 


meekness and wisdom; and they will 


be made here to rejoice in the best 
work on earth; and to realize that 
they have selected very inviting ground. 
They will labour in one of the largest 
portions of the gospel field; where 
many sheaves are, doubtless, to be 
gathered unto eternal life: and, if 
they may at times go forth weeping, 
bearing | precious seed, they will anon 
return rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them. 
Cottons, the Mathers and the Elliots 
of New England, they will lay founda- 
tions and erect superstructure, which 
will gladden the hearts of their cotem- 
poraries, and be the joy of many gen- 
erations. "They will work, not in the 
: irkness of preceding ages, but in the 
brightening twilight of the mille nium: 
end, if with their mortal eyes they shall 
lever see its risen sun above the hor- 
zon, they will, notwithstanding, from 
the heights of heaven, and with eyes 
unmortal, have the more blissful vis- 
on of a renovated, recovered and hap- 


'in New 
| that if 


| they 
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py world, in which their benevolent 
labours were none of them lost. 

Vith such prospects in time and 
| eternity, as are daily unfolding to the 
believer's view, may the benevolent 
members of the American Education 
Society be more and more aninated 
in their work, and urged forward to 
still greater usefulness on earth, and 
to their final reward in heaven. 
Yours, with respect and affection, 
Cnartes Corvin. 


The following extract of a letter recently received by 
the Directors of the American Education Societys 
from a respectable minister in another and widely 
distant part of the Westera country, strongly con- 
firms the sentiments contained in Dr. Coftin’s letter, 
We regard the subject as sufficiently interesting 
and important, to justily its insertion in this place. 


In some publications from the East, | 
have noticed sometimes sentiments ex press- 
ed, which [ wisitif possible to counteract— 
sentiments, which if adopted will bring 
your Society partially into disrepute, and do 
our churches in the New Settlements an 
unspeakable injury. Lallude tostatements, 
which make the impression, that with com- 
paratively a little study, a man may be pre- 
pared to preach the gospel here. 1 hope 
but I fear too 
I fear that many friends of ,Chirist 

England are beginning to feel, 
they can send into the Western 
host of young men, as ininis- 
small liter: ary and scientific 
churches will rise and 


many. 


wilderness a 
ters, with but ; 
attainments, these 
shine. 

Permit me to sure sta few thoughts on 
this subject, whie ne the Socie ly may use as 
thinle he; Ve have among us a few 


| valuable a Ry whose minds no College 


Like the Robinsons, the | 


1 the case 


ever enlightened. Twosuch are in the cir- 
cle of my ac quai intance. Theyare blessings 
tothe church. But they are men of un- 
common judzement, and long, and patient, 
and caretul investigation of the Holy Serip- 
tures. The more men like these are sent 
here, the better. Among this class of min- 
isters, the name of the late Rev. Jeremiah 
Hallock will long be remembered by the 
churches of Connectient. Linention this, 
thet [may not needlessly wound the feel- 
ines of sack nen. 

But there is no hope that young une du 
catede sedi ites coming from New England 
will be ike these. Indeed, inthe nature of 
it will be impossible. Few young 


men. even with all the assistance of the 
College, and the Theological Seminary, 
will come so well qualific d. If 1 am not 


greatly mistaken, to sustain the churches 
in the New Settlements, the highest minis- 
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terial qualifications are necessary. The 
reasons ure too numerous to be numbered. 
I can only give a few of thein. 

One reason is, the infiney and unsettled 
state of the churches. An established and 
well regulated church has many in it, who 
ure capable of directing all its common 
concerns, and even of giving an inexperi- 
enced minister such advice as he often needs, 
To keepa church together, which is already 
built up, and strongly cemented, does not 
demand that ability which is necessary to 
build up and cement one. This is particu- 
larly the case, when the materials to build 
with are in their rudest state, and must be 
wholly made over. in the older churches, 
let but the Holy Spirit convert men, and 
they are in general prepared to unite with 
the church. But here, a long course of in- 
struction in the doctrines and duties of the 
Christian religion is necessary—instruction 
aiidst powertul efforts to darken the under- 
standing. 

Another reason is, the impossibility of 
muchcounsel. In mostof the olderchurch- 
es, by a ride of one or two hours, a young 
minister may sce a veteran in the christian 
army, who can give him all needful coun- 
sel. But here, in many cases, months must 
roll away, without seeing another minister. 
For sixteen months past, but two ordained 
and educated ministers have been in this 
town,and these came to preach by way of ex- 
change. Besides these, two candidates have 
called here. A minister thus situated must 
in all emergencies plan and execute without 
any advice. He must stand ever ready to 
defend the church trom the concealed, or 
the open attack. 

Another reason is, the ignorance of pre- 
tended preachers of the gospel. This is de- 
plorable beyond all my expectations. I 
have heard a sermon froma minister, whom 
many supposed to be of the first order, 
whose church is said to be three times as 
large as mine, and inthe same town. This 
man it is said cannot read the scriptures, 
and it is certain that he could not read his 
fert correctly. His pretensions are, that 
Giod tells him what to say. Ile denies the 
Deity of Jesus Christ, and is filled with fa- 
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naticism, and yet he has in his chureh two | 


children ofa Presbyterian deacon. Noiess 
than three, of this character for ignorance, 
reside in this township, which is six miles 
square, 

Another reason is,the prevalency of dan- 
gerous errors, At the head of these stands 
Universalism. 
us about on all sides. Many of them are 
not ignorant. Some are men who have 
been awakened in some eastern revival. 
and have fled here, thrown off restraint, and 
equipped themselves thoroughly with the 
adversary’s weapons. While they meddle 


Men of this sect compass | un 
' so much asa host of unlearned, unskilful 


Noy. 


tack from these men, unless they are con. 
strained to feel, that, on any ground, he js 
prepared toimeet them to their disadvantage - 
and eventhen, he must constantly be guard. 
ed against their plans. This requires jyin- 
isters, whose minds have been trained to 
close thought. They have had preachers 
here, whose skill in perverting scripture 
exceeds all that I have ever seen at the 
East. What adds to the difficulty is, that 
not a few have learnt to tell that the scrip- 
tures which speak against their favorite er. 
rors, are wrongly translated, and to giye 
thein a translation to suit themselves. ~ 
But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all 
is, to counteract the influence of erroneous 
books, that are circulated far and wide. | 
find books filled with deadly poison, left by 
some specious friend, for members of my 
church to read. The truth is, that Satan, 
plotting the destruction of our nation, and 
the overthrow of Christianity in it, has fix- 
ed his eye on our New Settlements, and 
there erected and fortified his strong holds ; 
and if they are not wrested from him, his 
object in a few years is inevitably attained. 
[ have watched his moveinents for fifteen 
months, and | conelude that they are in 
general similar in all the territory west of 
the Alleghany mountains; and fearful as | 
have been of the influence of Unitarianisin 
in Massachusetts, [ have seen nothing there 
alarming like this. Where now I ask are 
the most able ministers of Christ needed ? 
Were an army of five hundred thousand 
veterans desolating our country, where 
would be the place tor the greatest generals : 
Let the church look to the West, and an- 
swer these inquiries. If for want of better, 
men of small attainments, whose judgement 
science has not improved, must be clothed 
with the sacred functions of the ministry, 
I bescech you, keep them at home—scttle 
them over the best informed congregations 
in New England, but send them not here, 
where churches under their influence must 
wither, and die. These churches must be 
sustained, or before the millennium, our 
land will, we may fear, resemble that of 
Asia Minor, and from these wilds some new 
Mohammed rise, and, with fire and sword, 
sweep all before him. The eastern church- 
es may contribute their millions—their 
treasures may be wafted over these western 


' waters to support the gospel, but what can 


it avail, if entrusted to unskilful men: 
Without an able, a learned, and a holy 
ministry here, all is lost. With my views 
of the subject, I should deprecate nothing 


ministers, sent from New England to preach 
the gospel throughout these New Settle- 
ments. I should, the moment J saw them, 
consider the ruin of these churches, and as 
a final consequence, the destruction of true 


| 
not with Jooser ministers, it will be very dif- | religion in our favoured land, inooiter” 
ficult for one of ours to avoid an open at- | Learned men, full of piety, glowing wi! 
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love to Christ, who are ready to deny them- 
selyes for his cause the conveniences and 
comforts of older places—ready to traverse 
the wilderness, and content themselves 
with coarse entertainment, who can sleep in 
a log-cabin, and write their sermons in the 
room where all the business of the family is 
transacted—men that will kneel with the 
family upon the slab-floor and pray with 
the same earnestness, and delightful inter- 
est, that they would upon the carpet of a 





New England parlor—who can inake the 


broken down tree in the deep wilderness 
their closet—men who have consecrated all 
to Christ, and who are ready to watch, and 
pray, and labour for souls under all the 
prospects of an early grave marked by no 
stone to tell the traveller the result of their 
labors—such are the men that we must 
have—such are the men that under God we 
shall have, and these churches will rise— 
here will be revivals of religion, and multi- 
tudes of souls will be fitted for heaven. 





EXAMINATION OF STRICTURES UPON TIE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The nature of the following discussion is a sufficient reason for republishing the ar- 


ticle in the Quarterly Register and Journal. 


It is written with candour, as well as abil- 


ity; and the important facts and arguments which it furnishes will amply repay the 
labour of an attentive perusal. The friends of the American Education Society will find 
new ground for confidence in the wisdom and utility of the principles which they have 
adopted. They have only to go forward with a firm trust in God, and diligently use 
the means which He has given them, and the object at which they aim will speedily be 
accomplished, to the joy of thousands and millions of perishing men. 





An Examination of the Strictures upon the Ameri- the arm of civil power. For one I 
ean Education Society, in a late number of the , 


ibtical Repertory, originally published in that | "CJOICE that God has taught them so in- 
work. By Moses fhuntt. 'Structive lessons on this subject; for 
To the Editors of the Biblical Repertory. | W@ may now venture to hope, in this 
country at least, that they will not a- 
gain seck for help from a quarter 
which will never afford it; and 
which, if at any time it condescends 
to put on the appearance of affording 
it, exacts more as a return for its fa- 
vours, than conscience can allow, or 
the interests of religion permit with- 


Messrs. Eprrors, 

In the third number of the new 
series of your Work, dated July, 
1829, 1 have met with a piece, on the 
(ieneral Assembly’s Board of Educa- | 
tion, and the American Education 
Society, which has deeply interested 
my feelings. Whoever the writer of | ay si 
that piece may be, I take the liberty | Ut Jury. - 
to tender him my most sincere and he picture of the religious wants 


hearty thanks, for the very valuable | of our country; the call for pastoral 
considerations which he has suggest- | labours, made from thousands of plac- 
ed, at the commencement of his stric- | &S that are destitute of the word of 


tures, respecting the present aspect of | life ; the interest which Christians are 
the moral and religious world, and the , taking in this subject, the importance 
duties and oblications of Christians of tmmediately furnishing our new set- 
which result from it. I do most en-. tlements with faithful, spiritual guides ; 
tirely concur with all his remarks, | the necessity of having these well in- 
respecting the past failure of the structed and disciplined for their great 
churches to perform their duty in re- | Work 3. and the imperious duty of all 
gard to spreading the knowledge of | Christians, who are praying the Lord 
the gospel abroad : and in regard to | of the harvest to send forth more la- 

— borers, to be active in furnishing all 


their error in seeking, at any time, ve i i 
to Sustain themselves by leaning on the means of training up sucn ta r- 
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ers; are drawn, described, and urged 
in a manner which satisfies the most | 
ardent feelings and wishes of my 
heart. I fully concur with the writ- 
er, also, in the directions which he 
gives, as to the manner in which our 


spiritual wants are to be supplie ad. It! 


is true, that our first duty is, to raise 
our humble and earnest cries to the 
creat Lord of the harvest, that he 
would multiply the number of labor- 
ers ; and equally true, that the Chris- 
tian church is under the hi: shest obli- 
gations, while she prays for this, to do 
wll in her power to promote it, by 
taking pious and indigent youth un- 
der her care, and providing for their 
education in an adequate manner. 


With the writer I do also sympa- | 
thize most entirely, on the subject of | 


beneficed livings inthe church. Ifa 
graceless ministry is to be raised up ; 
if the church is to be thronged with 
aspirants after her favours, whose 
hearts are rankling with enmity at the 
strictness of her principles, and filled 


to overflowing with insatiable desires | 
; ceedings of the American Education 


after worldly and sensual pleasures ; 
then let her provide livings which will 
afford the means of ease and luxury. 
She will thus hold up a premium to 
men of secular views, who are desi- 
rous of enjoying these ; 
er fail to have at least as many minis- 
ters, as she has benefices to bestow 
upon them. 

“In view of the deadly evil which 
such a course has occasioned in oth- 
er countries Ss, it seems to be the plain 
np of all sincere Christians in ours, 

» pray that the clergy may always 
el ll to have very moderate in- 
comes; to see to it that they never 
can become rich; at least never be- 
come so by means of what the church 
bestows upon them in the way of sala- 


ry. Inrespect to the usefulness of 


ministers of the Gospel, I can truly 
say, that their poverty appears to be 
gre: at matter of congratulation. None | 


but the most prejudiced and bigotted | 
opposers of religion can now accuse " 
them of selfish and pecuniary views, 
i choosing the ministry for a profes- 


and will nev- | 
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‘sion. ‘There is scarcely a salary in 
this country, at least among the Pres. 
byterian and Congre; rational church- 
es, which could be the object of am- 
_ bition to any man of a worldly spirit, 
and of talents above mediocrity. 
It would give me much pleasure, if 
I could proceed through the whole 
piece, on which I have commenced 
making remarks, and_ find nothing 
which [ could not sincerely comme nd. 
and with which I do not fully agree, 
| But when the writer comes to make 
his remarks on the principles and 
| proceedings of the American Educa- 
| tion Socicty, T am constrained to dif: 
| fer from him here, aud cherish views 
materially diverse from those which 
he has disclosed. 

I take it for granted, that a man, of 
such an able mind and excellent spirit 
as is developed in that part of the 
piece on which I have been remark- 
ing, will very readily concede to oth- 
ers the liberty which he has himself 
taken, in the free remarks which he 
has made on the principles and _pro- 


_Socie ty. He will cheerfully grant me 
the privilege of examining the facts 
_and principles which he has brought 
forward, by way of supporting his ob- 
jections to the Society in question; 
| first, because he himself wishes only 
to come at a correct view of the 
whole ground, and to know what can 
be said in its defe nce, as well as a- 
| gainst it; and secondly, because the 
public, who have now had one side of 
| the question placed before them, are 
entitled to know what answer the 
friends of the American Education 
| Society have to make to the allega- 
tions thus produced against their mea- 
sures. 

I enter with much reluctance on 
this task. It is always unpleasant to 
entertain, or to express differences of 
| opinion, when these differences have 

respect to men for whom we cherish 
a high and Christian regard. It's 
an unwelcome task, also, to come be- 
fore the Christian public in a kind of 
polemic attitude. Many Christians 
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shrink instinctively from every thing 
which looks like dispute. ‘The world 
are very ready to speak with exulta- 
tion, on what they are pleased to call 
the quarrels of the church. Distrust, 


unkind feeling, alienation, coldness, | 


or suspicion, are very apt to creep in, 
while the professed disciples of Christ 
are engaged in discussion, (not to say 
dispute); and especially is this the 
case, When discussion grows animat- 
ed, and the cause stands committed 
before the world. 

On all these accounts, I advance to 
the task before me with undissem- 
bled reluctance ; fearing, lest the de- 
claration of opposing sentiments, or 


the correction of mistaken facts, may | 


possibly be understood by some as an 
exhibition of feelings which are un- 
friendly, or as a manifestation of party 
spirit, which, reckless of truth or 
union, or peace, seeks to defend its 
own views at all adventures. 

I cast myself, therefore, after these 
remarks, on the generosity of the writ- 
er in question, and that of his friends 
who sympathize with him; trusting, 
that while I endeavour strictly and 
faithfully to examine the allegations 
made respecting the American Edu- 
cation Society, they will not do me 
the injustice to believe, that I have 
any personal motives in view, or am 
seeking the interests of any supposed 
party in that quarter of the country to 
which I belong. 

‘I am, indeed, a friend of the Amer- 

ican Education Society; and I have 
been so from its very rise. But it is 
not because I have been in any way 
connected with it, or have ever re- 
ceived, or expect to receive, any di- 
rect benefit from it, nor am I in any 
way responsible for its measures. 

It is true, that having lived near 


the centre of the Society’s operations, | 


and having an intimate acquaintance 
with all who are actually concerned 


in the immediate and principal man- | 


agement of its interests, I have been, 
from the very first, acquainted with its 
principles, measures, and proceedings. 
rom a sincere approbation of these, 
7Ot,.. Of. 11 
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I can subscribe most heartily to the 
noble and generous concession, which 
the Reviewer of their proceedings 

| makes p. 354, and which I beg per- 
mission here to quote. 


‘“ We admit that there is something very 
magnanimous and captivating in the idea of 
agreat society, laying aside sectarian names, 
collecting and disbursing funds in educat- 
ing pious indigent young men for the gos- 
pel ministry, regardless of sect or party. 
We admit the energy and success of the 
American Education Society, that it has 
| done more in exploring the spiritual wants 
| of our country, in enlightening public sen- 

timent on this subject, in pressing home on 

the consciences of Christians, the indispen- 

sable duty of engaging heart and hand in 

this mighty work, than has been done by 
allothers. With unqualified pleasure, we 
admit also, that the concerns of this Socie- 
| ty are managed by men in whose intelli- 
gence, piety, and energy, we have the 
| highest confidence.”’ 


Agreeing most fully with this writ- 
er, in his views of the men to whom 
the management of the American Ed- 
ucation Society is entrusted; and 
cherishing these views, after having 
for a score of years been intimately 
acquainted with almost all of them, 
and with the remainder ever since 
they have come upon the stage of ac- 
tion ; I acknowledge that it 18 not 
without some degree of pain and reluc- 
tance, that I perceive the measures 
they have taken are virtually called in 
question, and our country is warned 
against the dangers to which they are 
thought to be exposing it. 

But it becomes their friends, and 
| therefore myself among them, to ex- 
“amine the charges preferred against 
their principles and proceedings with 
| impartiality ; and to listen to every so- 
ber and friendly suggestion which 
may be made by any, who are dispos- 
ed to call in question the wisdom or 
the correctness of their measures. 

I have endeavoured to do this. 
‘The result I beg leave to communi- 
cate in the following order ; viz. 

I. I shall examine the facts alleg- 
‘ed, in regard to the measures and 

principles of the American Education 
Society. 

If. I shall make some remarks on 
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the fears which are expressed with 
respect to it. And, 

III. I shall briefly consider the 
method which the Reviewer has cho- 
sen in order to accomplish his object. 

In examining the facts alleged by 
the Reviewer, I shall proceed in the 
order in which he has presented them. 
It is my design to leave no material 
circumstance out of view; for ona 
question of so great importance as the 
present, the public are entitled to in- 
formation minute and circumstantial 
enough to lead them fully to make up 
their opinion. 

The first allegation of the Review- 
er is, that ‘the details of expenses 
and receipts, of clothing, of books, of 
donations from other societies and 
friends, of profits of teaching and la- 
bour, of debts contracted and _ paid, 
which young men under the patron- 
age of the Society are required to 
make, every quarter, are unnecessari- 


ly and painfully minute,” p. 356. The | 


chief grounds of this objection are, 
“that the plan holds out a powerful 
temptation to the beneficiary, to con- 
ceal the amount of receipts and ex- 
penses, so as to form a stronger claim 
on the aid of the Society,” and that 
“it places him in the attitude of a 
common beggar, whose success de- 
pends on the dolefulness of his story.” 
‘* Young men of delicate and ingenu- 
ous feelings,” it is averred, “ shrink 
from this public developement of pri- 
vate and personal circumstances,” p. 
356. 

On this subject, I would remark, 
that the details required of beneficia- 
ries in Academies and Colleges, and 
which are in some respects more mi- 
nute than those required of Theo- 
logical Students, may be summed up 
in general, under the following heads, 
viz. stage of study ; number of weeks 
engaged in study during the quarter ; 
price of board, with its amount ; tui- 
tion ; expenses for washing, room, fu- 
el, lights ; also for books and station- 


ary ; incidental expenses ; debts at the | 


beginning of the quarter, exclusive of 
those due to the American Education 
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Society ; receipts from the Society 
during the quarter ; receipts from any 
other source, either of money, or of 
clothes or books; the number of 
weeks in which the beneficiary has 
been engaged in teaching school dur- 
ing the quarter, with the receipts for 
the same ; receipts for labour in any 
other way; together with a general 
summary at the close, of the whole 
debts due, exclusive of those due to the 
American Education Society. The 
applicant subscribes, also, a declara- 
tion of his intention to devote his life 
to the ministry of the Gospel, and he 
asserts that he solicits patronage for 
| this end. 
| Printed schedules of all the items 
| are furnished for the use of the bene- 
| ficiary, who makes his returns under 
}each head. This is handed by him to 
| the Principal of she Academy or College 
| with which he is connected, who exam- 
ines it as minutely as he pleases; and 
then certifies his belief as to the cor- 
rectness of it. In addition to this, he 
certifies that the beneficiary in ques- 
tion sustains, in all respects, sucha 
character as is required by the Con- 
stitution and Rules of the American 
Education Society in order to receive 
their aid. This is forwarded every 
quarter, to the Directors of the Socie- 
ty; and on these is predicated their 
vote in relation to the aid that is sought 
for. Where the distance of the 
school or college is very great, how- 
ever, it is forwarded only once in six 
months. 

Such are the facts, in relation to 
the details in question. 

Let me now, make some remarks 
on these facts, and the proper ten- 
dency of them. 

(1.) It is obvious, that as the Soct- 
ety is called upon to aid those who 
stand in need of aid, and as it was il 
stituted solely for this purpose, 80 It 
can, with fidelity to its trust, bestow 
aid only on such as afford adequate 
| and satisfactory evidence of sue h 
need. But how is this evidence to be 
obtained? The answer is, By # 
knowledge of the character and en- 
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tire pecuniary circumstances of the !on the real circumstances of the 


individuals who apply for aid. 
they are themselves indigent, but 
have friends able to assist them, and 
liberal enough to do it; if they are 
able to obtain money enough to help 


themselves, by any personal efforts | 


which they can make at labour or 
otherwise, consistently with honesty 
and integrity of character ; then they 
do not need the aid of the Society. 
On the other hand, if they are in 
debt; if they have no friends of the 
character described ; if they faii in 
the means of aiding themselves in an 
adequate manner; then it is plain, that 
they need the assistance of the Socie- 
ty. If moreover they are prodigal, or 
excessive in their expenses for cloth- 
ing, in the purchase of books, in their 
incidental expenses, or in their room- 
rents, or any thing of the like nature; 
it is the proper business of the Socie- 
ty to know this. It is impossible to 
judge whether they are the deserving 
subjects of aid, unless all these facts 
are examined. 

I would ask the Reviewer to point 
out a single article in the Schedule 
of the student’s returns, which is not 
concerned with an estimate either of 
his pecuniary condition, or of his 
character. If this cannot be done, 
(and I venture to say, it cannot), 
then does it follow, of course, that the 
Society have only taken means for 
information which their duty, and 
fidelity to their trust oblige them to 
take. There is not a single item 
here, which any honest and ingenu- 
ous youth should ever be ashamed or 
afraid to disclose. 
is no ground of reproach. I had 
almost said, it is the contrary. That 
the whole extent of his indigence 
should be known to those who are to 
aid him, is a matter of as plain equi- 
ty and propriety, as that a man who 
borraws money of his friend, should 
hot conceal from him his true pecu- 
mary condition. ‘The most open, 
honest, and ingenuous proceeding, 
mall such cases, is to keep noth- 
ug back which can throw any light 





If case. 


| ‘The Reviewer thinks that the Com- 
mittee of examination, or the teach- 
| ers under whose inspection the youth 
| are, could judge of these matters with 
sufficient accuracy. But without at- 
tempting to show that the same a- 
mount of information never could be 
obtained in this manner with unifor- 
mity and correctness; it may be ask- 
ed, if it be not incumbent on those 
whom the community have made re- 
sponsible for the distribution of funds, 
to know and judge for themselves, as 
far as they may, whether those whom 
they aid are in real need of assist- 
ance? Upon the present plan, both 
Instructers and Directors are suppli- 
ed with the means of forming an opin- 
ion on this subject ; dispense with it, 
and there is no certainty that either 
will be regularly and thoroughly made 
acquainted with the facts upon which 
such an opinion should rest. 
(2.) Returns of such a nature as 
those in question, are of serious ben- 
efit to the individuals concerned. 





That he is poor 


Need it be proved anew to the 
world, that the virtues of industry, 
frugality, regularity of life, and cau- 
tion as to unnecessary and injudi- 
cious expenses, are best taught ina 
practical way? What can all the 
preaching in the world do, at Col- 
leges, Academies, or any where else, 
while young men and boys have their 
pockets filled with money which is at 
their own disposal? ‘The most weigh- 
ty and well enforced precepts, the 
most attractive examples, exert but 
little influence in such cases. Every 
instructer in any Seminary of learn- 
ing in our country, will confirm this 
statement. 

What then is to be done? What 
measures will effectually teach young 
men to enter on life, with frugality, 
with industry, with a judicious and 
uniform foresight in regard to all 
their pecuniary responsibilities and 





| embarrassments ? I answer, Let them 
‘set out, from the very first, as soon as 
‘they are able to take care of them- 
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selves, with a responsibility for doing 
so; and with a responsibility, too, 
which will amount to something ; 


which will be felt in all their meas- | 


ures, and will have a controlling influ- 


ence over them so as to make them | 


guarded and sober. ‘The responsibil- 
ity to parents of most young men ed- 
ucated in public, for the manner in 


which they spend money and time, 1s | 
but little felt, and is, in most cases, | 


made so light, as to afford no serious 


obstacle in the way of their extrav- | 
A frown or | 


agance and _ profusion. ; 
two when bills are presented, which 
are large beyond propriety; a mur- 
mur at the unexpected amount of 
them, and a kind of half serious, half 


joking complaint of extravagance, con- | 


stitute the weight of the penalty on 
the part of parents, which most youth 
have actually to suffer for extrava- 
gance and idleness; and the respon- 
sibility to a tribunal which inflicts 
only such a punishment, is but little 
dreaded, and has therefore but little 
influence on such as are disposed to 
be extravagant. 

How different the condition of a 
youth, whose character, whose pros- 
pects, whose success, whose all, de- 
pends on the strictness of his disci- 
pline, and the rigid watch which he 
keeps over all his powers and passions 
of body and mind! I appeal to facts. 

‘From what class of youth do our 
most shining characters in church 
and state spring? From the children 
of the rich or of the poor? Almost 
exclusively from the latter. Debau- 
chees, and profligates, and_block- 
heads abound among the children of 
the rich ; while among the poor in our 
Seminaries, characters of this sort are 
far more rare. 

‘I have been intimately connected 
with the instruction of youth for more 
than thirty years ; and [ have very of- 
ten been led to believe, that the great- 
est misfortune which can befala youth, 
endowed by nature with promising 
talents, is, that his parents should be 
rich." The failure, in some respect 
or other, as to the requisite strictness 
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of discipline in such a case, is almost 
' certain, in a great majority of instan- 
ces. But the beneficiary of the Amer. 
ican Education Society has a pow. 
| erful stimulus acting constantly upon 
him, and operating to produce habits 
of sobriety, and frugality, and indus. 
try; habits on which depend, in a 
_ great measure, his prospects of useful- 
ness and success in life. 
| I feel the more certain of all this, 
because of the numerous young men, 
aided by benevolent societies with 
whom I have been intimately acquaint- 
ed, I have observed some, who have 
been aided only in the way which the 
Reviewer would prefer, that have evi- 


* dently been injured as to their habits 


of economy and of feeling. Witha 
conviction that the treasury of their 
benefactors would not be closed a- 
gainst them, unless they should ex- 
hibit some palpable acts of extrava- 
' gance, they have felt that a nice at- 
tention to frugality was unnecessary. 
|The fact, also, that they had been 
, taken up, as it were in their infancy, 
and dandled in the lap of more than 
parental kindness, contributed to in- 
spire them with exalted ideas of their 
own talents and deserts. ‘They did 
not seem to me so much to accept of 
charity in the way of a gratuity, as to 
claim it as adebt. Nay, one might 
well say, who knew the whole devel- 
opement of their feelings, that they re- 
garded the church as debtors to them, 
on account of their high importance 
to her, and of their elevated worth ; 
and that they really deemed it a mat- 
ter of condescension on their part, to 
accept of what was gratuitously prof- 
fered to them. 

Yes, I have seen this ; and my soul 
has sickened at the sight. The 
blasting influence of such a state ot 
feeling on the Christian character of 
youth intended for the ministry, !s 
self-evident ; and it is my hearts 
desire and prayer to God, that the 
church may keep as clear from pre- 
senting such a temptation, as the ac- 
complishment of the great ends which 
she has in view will permit her to do. 
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It is plain, beyond all doubt, that 
young men, who are to be ministers of 


the gospel, need to be educated in | 


habits of frugality; in which condi- 
tion, it is absolutely certain that their | 
salary, in any ordinary case, will never | 
be adequate, without the strictest econ- 

omy, to their wants. How many pas- | 
tors are every year dismissed; how 
many inflict deep distresses on them- 
selves and on their families, for want 
of early discipline like that which the 
American Education Society requires, | 
unhappy experience daily testifies. 
It is my full belief, that the Alumni | 
of the American Education Society | 
will present fewer cases of such mel- 
ancholy facts, than have heretofore 
been usual. 

I am aware of the objection which 
has been made, and which the Re- 
viewer hints at under another head, 
viz. that a mode of educating young 
men subjected to so many restraints, 
will make them niggardly and cove- 
tous. But I am not prepared to be- 
lieve, that attention to frugality and 
industry ; strict attention to all one’s 
pecuniary responsibilities and expen- 
ditures, So necessary in all the busi- | 
ness of life, and so much applauded 
by all men ; can have any proper ten- | 
dency towards the vices of covetous- | 
ness and pusillanimity. Beyond a | 
few instances in which men love mo- | 

| 
| 





ney merely for its own sake, covetous- | 
hess, rapacity, extortion, and niggard- | 
liness, belong mostly to those who | 
are greedy to obtain something to lay 
out on the means of sensual pleasure, | 
orof gratifying some ambitious desire. | 
Ina word, I confess myself exceed- | 
ugly slow to believe, that the God of | 
nature has so formed us, that the in- | 
‘isting on the practice of certain vir- 

tues should, in itself, have a tenden- 

cyto lead to certain vices. Facts 

disprove this. Of all the classes of 

nen in society, | know of none more | 
liberal, more kind, more generous | 
hearted in proportion to their means, 
than such as have been the beneficia- 
nes of the American Education Soci- | 
tly. Nay, can say more ; I can say ! 
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that their purses, light as they are, 
with scarcely suflicient to pay their 
letter postages, and to purchase enough 
of stationary to write to their friends, 
are opened to the calls of charity and 
religion; and the simple mites bestow- 


} . . — 
ed, with such views and sucha spirit, 


I trust will prove to be, in the Sa- 
viour’s estimation, like the widow’s 
mite, cast into the treasury of God, in 


, the view of the astonished disciples. 


‘(3) [mustadd to the considerations 
already suggested, that an accounta- 


| bility like the one in question, is ab- 


solutely necessary to secure the con- 
fidence of the community, and_parti- 
cularly of men of business, who are 
accustomed to responsibilities. 

The experience of the American 
Education Society determines, that 
those who are able and willing to give, 


| will not do so to any great extent, and 


certainly will not continue to do so 
for any length of time, unless a high 
responsibility is created on the part of 
those who are to receive their bounty. 

‘The allegation of the Reviewer 


| against such a measure, is the first 


and only serious one of this kind, 
which the Directors have ever heard. 
With one consent, the community, 


| so far as [ have any knowledge, have 


applauded their measures on this point. 
Nay, of the hundreds of young men 
on their list, no one has as yet, so far 
as they know, ever raised his voice 
against the measure, or made com- 
plaint of its oppressive nature. So 


‘far have they been from this, that 


they have often testified their most 
hearty concurrence and approbation. 

‘If the American Education Society 
are wrong then, in respect to the 
measure in question, the whole com- 
munity, givers and receivers, are 
wrong along with them. 
business, especially, are fundamental- 
ly in error; for it 1s from these in par- 
ticular that the high and imperative 
demand has come, that the Society 
should create the utmost responsi}ili- 
ty which is fairly in its power. ‘They 
demand all the security which from 
the nature of the case can be afforded, 





All men of 
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that their bounty will not be squan- | 
dered nor misapplied. That they | 
are in the right, I do most heartily , 
believe ; and that the American pub- 
lic will justify this view of the subject, | 
and support it, [ am fully persuaded. | 

(4.) 1 may remark, in the last place, 
that the Schedule of returns under 
discussion, is very important to the 
Directors of the American Education 
Society, in as much as it furnishes 
them with a large number of facts, 
which must serve as the basis of many 
of their calculations and their meas- 
ures. 

‘The average amounts of expenses 
are made out from such statements. 
The probable and possible means 
which young men possess of helping 
themselves by labour, or otherwise, 
comes in this way to be known. ‘The 
comparative expenses in different parts 
of the country are developed. In this | 

“way the Directors come tothe knowl- | 
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edge of facts, which serve to meet as- | 


sertions like that of the Reviewer, 
when he says, that “the aid afforded 
by the American Education Society 
is not sufficient to pay half the ex- 
pense of an education, in the cheap- 
est college in the United States.” 
‘The answer to this is, that it does not 
comport with facts thus disclosed. 

I must not quit the topic under dis- 
cussion, Without noticing the two great 
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always been accustomed to believe 
that minuteness of responsibility, and 
the greatness and certainty of it, is 
the highest and most effectual of all 
means to keep men honest and straight 
in their business. And appeal to 
the whole world for a spontaneous de- 
cision on this point, without a single 
argument upon it; for it certainly 
needs none. If you wish to tempt 
men to dishonesty and partial state- 
ments of their concerns or their man- 
agement, hold them at loose ends in 
their accounts ; if not, then create a 
high responsibility. Iam utterly un- 
able to see how the temptation is now 
any greater to give a false account of 
expenditures, than it would be under 
a system of inspection less rigid. 
And as to “ placing the receiver in 
the attitude of a common beggar, 
whose success depends on the dole- 
fulness of his story ;” how is this dole- 
fulness made any greater or less, by 
the fact that a man is accountable in 
regard to more or less of his expendi- 
tures? If there be any “ hitting the 
point” here, I am not able to perceive 


it. Nay, if there be any thing in the 
revolting idea of “‘ common beggary,’ 


| which is applicable to the subject in 
question; then let me ask, who 1s 


difficulties which the Reviewer sug- | 
gests, as standing in the way of the | 


requisitions in question. 
In his view, “'The plan holds out 


a powerful temptation to conceal the , 


amount of receipts and expenses, so | 
as to form a stronger claim on the aid 
of the Society ; placing the beneficia- 
ry in the attitude of a common beg- 
gar, whose success depends on the 
dolefulness of his story,” p. 356. 

But how would this evil, (if it be | 
areal one), be cured by a different | 
«method of management? If the mi- 
nuteness and the greatness of the re- 
sponsibility expose a beneficiary to the 
evils here mentioned, then, of course, 
a diminution in both these respects 
would relicve the evil. But I have 


most like a ‘common beggar?” He 
who comes with a piteous story of 
his wants in a lump, without enter- 
ing, or being able to enter, into any 
particulars, which are in any measure 
probable, or will bear the least scru- 


tiny; or he who brings along with him 


accredited vouchers for all his wants 
and woes, and can definitely show how 


] 
‘they come to exist, and to be urgent: 


The case is too plain to need col- 
ment: and the statement must have 
escaped from the Reviewer, i a Mo 


ment when imagination had strong 


predominance over reflection. 
\ But when the Reviewer proceeds, 


‘in connexion with the allegations Just 


examined, to say, that “‘ young men 
of delicate and ingenuous feelings 
shrink from this public developement 
of privateand personal circumstances, 
p. 396; he shewsa want of informs- 
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tion in respect to the subject on which | Reviewer has made, about the reluc- 


he has commented, that might well 
have led him to hesitate and examine, 


| 


tance of young men to submit to the 
accountability in question. Morethan 


before he ventured to speak in this | 900 young men, educated in 77 Aca- 
y demies, 23 Colleges, and 10 'Theolo- 


way. And what is the ‘‘ public devel- 
opement ?” Just this; viz. that the 


beneficiary goes with his Schedule to | 


one who is or ought to be his most 
confidential and paternal friend, to 


the head of the school or College in | 
which he is, and obtains his certificate | 


as to the credibility of the statement ; 
and this certificate comes before the 
Directors of the American Education 
Society who are also tn loco parentum, 
and who vote of course in accordance 
with it, unless they have some special 
ground to suspect that there is collu- 
sion or fraud. And is this a “‘ public 
developement?” I know not, indeed, 
that the Reviewer meant to convey so 
much as his words do convey. I un- 
derstood by them, an intimation that 
the Schedules of all the beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society 
are published to the world, i.e. that 
they are a part of the regular docu- 
ments of the Society which are to be 
made public. I may be mistaken in 
my apprehension, but I predict, that 
thousands in our country will under- 
stand it just as I have done ; and if 
so, may I be pardoned for suggesting, 
that the Reviewer is accountable for 
an impression so much at variance 
with fact, and tending to cast odium 
on the Directors of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, as men wanting in 
delicacy of feeling, and disposed to 


. | 
he rigid, to an unreasonable degree, 


in their demands. I trust he will, 
therefore, pardon me, and indeed 
thank me, for making public the cor- 
rection of such an error. I certainly 
do not charge him with any intended 
error; I acquit him altogether of this. 
But | must still believe, that when 
such great interests are concerned as 
are called in question here, men are 
bound to know that what they state 
as facts, is correct. 

I have one more remark to make 
on this subject. This is, that facts 


contradict the statement which the | 


! 
} 


gical Seminaries, during the last 14 
years have submitted to an inspection 
of this nature, and for half that period, 
the present Schedule has been in ac- 
tual existence, and yet it isnot known 
as I have betore said, that any com- 
plaints have been made, 

If the Reviewer has found ‘ more 


than one young man of unquestiona- 


' 








ble piety,” who declined asking aid of 
the American Education Society be- 
cause of the strictness and minuteness 
of accountability to which he would 
be subjected; then I can only say, 
that his experience differs widely 
from that stated above. I cannot re- 
frain from adding, too, that if accoun- 
tability will deter any young man 
from asking aid, it is my earnest hope 
and wish, that the American Educa- 
tion Society may never have any ben- 
eficiaries of this character. ‘They 
want such, and only such, as are will- 
ing to be open to inspection, and 
shrink not from every responsibility 
that is requisite to give confidence to 
the public and to the world. 

I come now to the 

Srconp Opsecrion of the Reviewer 
against the measures of the American 
Education Society. ‘This is, that the 
principle of ‘refunding the monies 
advanced to young men patronized, 
is a doubtful, if not a dangerous fea- 
ture of this institution,” p. 356. 

The reasons for this measure he 
represents as being two; viz. (1) ‘To 
relieve the beneficiary from the mor- 
tification of being considered a chari- 
ty student. (2) To augment the 
means, and perpetuate the benefits of 
the Society. 

But are these all the reasons ? Cer- 
tainly not. Inthe eleventh Report of 
the Society, the Directors say, that 
“ because, after much experience, they 
are convinced that loans will exert a 
more happy influence upon the char- 
acter of those whom they patronize,” 
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they have embarked in this measure. 
They tell us, that the same experience 
proves, that more strength of charac- 
ter, more economy, more diligence, 
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} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


more frugality, will be promoted by it. 


Nay, 


This I do most fully believe. 


from long experience and observation, | 


I might say, I do certainly know it. 
And if this be correet, it is a very im- 


portant reason for their measures, | 


Noy. 


gratuitously all that are needed for 
the ministry, as our government edu. 
cate young men in their naval and 
military schools; thisis desirable then, 
and only then, when it becomes neces. 
sary. 'The question whether it js 
necessary, 1s the very one in debate. 
And if such ground should be prejudi- 
cial to the character of beneficiaries, 
(and experience it is believed has es. 


tablished this fact), then is a differ. 
ent ground preferable, unless it can 
be shewn to be the occasion of formi- 
dable evils. ‘The money that would 
be expended on the wholly gratuitous 
education of young men for the min- 


which the Reviewer has not at all | 
suggested. 

lle is mistaken, also, when he 
speaks of the loan, as designed to be 
a ‘‘ shelter for charity students, from | 
the unmerited reproach often attempt- | 
edto be castupon them.” ‘The young | istry, may now be appropriated to mis- 
men in this condition, are now too nu- | sionary objects, to building up our 
merous, and too respectable for worth, | waste places, to helping our feeble 
and for talents, to need any such shel- | churches, and to providing for their 
ter. ‘I'he voice of the church and of | starving pastors. 
the community is too much in their} The Reviewer does not see the 
favour to render it at all necessary. | propriety of calling the loan made to 
Disgrace is out of the question. But! beneficiaries a parental loan. He 
delicacy of feeling is not out of ques- | wishes to know what is meant by 
tion, and to my certain knowledge, | such a loan; and suggests that obli- 
many a young man, that would have | gations, like those demanded by the 
abandoned his education rather than | American Education Society, are not 
obtain it by gratuity, now has no| required from children by their pa- 
scruples in receiving a loan. And | rents, p. 358. 
this shews the wisdom of the measure, Is it then true, in the first place, 
which the American Education Soci- | that the young men of the church 
ety have adopted.* have the same relation to her, as to 

In regard to the “high ground” | support, which children have to their 
which the church should take, in the | parent? If so, then why may not 
opinion of the Reviewer, and educate | the rich as well as the poor, claim 
support from her? Indeed, the case 
of the cadets, which the writer pre- 
sents, who are supported at the ex- 
pense of the government, would seem 
designed to justify this principle ; for 
all are equally supported in this case, 
whether they are rich or poor. Would 
the Reviewer say, that a church 
struggling with poverty, and not ade- 
quate to maintain its own pastor; OF 
that an individual in circumstances of 
indigence, who belongs to any church, 
should contribute money or labour to 
help educate the son of a rich member 
of the church? This cannot be done; 
it ought not to be done. And if it be 
said, in reply tothis, that the rich ought 
to give the more bountifully in such 2 





* The following extract of a letter from 
the President of one of our Colleges, affords 
a striking illustration of the truth of the 
above remark. It is published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of the Society,Vol. I. p.32, and 
relates to the case of a peculiarly needy 
young man. “He tells me that he has 
been repeatedly advised to apply for aid to 
your Society, but never could so far sacri- 
fice his love of independence as to consent 
to it. He was, however, from the difficul- 
ty of getting along without too much loss 
of time from his studies, becoming dis- 
couraged, and on the point of abandoning 
the hope of public usefulness. I explained 
to him the method of loaning money now 
adopted by the Society, as calculated to save 
the feelings of young men, and advised him 
to apply. He concludes to do so, and has 
gone to to procure the required tes- 
timonials.”’ 
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case, so as that, in the end, the poor | 


man will be more than compensated 
for his contribution toward educating 
the sons of the rich; the answer is, | 
that justice indeed would require this; 
but how Js it to be enforced ! 
professed Christians, who are rich, 
and who may have pious sons, willing | 
voluntarily to contribute in such a 
way? 


sumption. 
There remains no way, then, if the | 
principle of the Reviewer be adopted, | 


but for the church to tax her meim- | 


bers, and make out the regular pro- | 
portion Which ought to be paid, and | 
must be paid by them. Any other 


method than this, can never be just 


and equitable, provided the cadet-sys- | 
tem, to Which the Reviewer has ap- 
pealed as affording so noble an exam- 
ple, be adopted by the church. It is” 


by taxation and by compulsion, that | 


this system is supported. Can the 
churches resort to similar measures ? 

Does not the specious object, then, 
which seemed to be so attractive while 
examined at a distance, and in the 


midst of the shining mist in which it) 


was enveloped, assume a form entire- 
ly different, on near approach and af- 
ter minute inspection ? 

The proposal of the Reviewer, I 
must regard as chimerical and impos- 
sible, unless we are to have a religious 
establishment, supported and render- 
ed compulsory by the civil power. 
The Reviewer would himself be among 
the last men, who would desire any | 
thing like this, or who would cease | 
to oppose and resist it. 

Things must remain then as they 
are, in regard to charities. ‘Those 
who give, must do it voluntarily, not | 
by assessment or compulsion. And | 
while this is the case, it is quite cer- 
tain, that the church will consent to 
educate only the indigent part of her 
sons. ‘These she ought not to edu- 

cate, I trust she will not, without ef- | 
forts of their own, and w ithout a high | 
responsibility as to the manner in 
Which they dispose of her bounty, and | 
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Are all | 


Facts speak a loud and ap- | 
palling testimony against such an as | 
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high and sacred obligations to become 
; What she desires them to be. 

The Reviewer thinks it strange, 
that the loan should be called paren- 
tal. Mle wishes to know, ‘ whether 
parents lend money to thei ir children ; 

and then, whether, in case they do. 
they demand written obligations of 
| re-payment.’ ‘The answer to this 
might be, that it is no new thing for 
parents to make doans to their chil- 
| dren ; and to insist on it, that they 
shall be repaid, in case there is abili- 
ty todo it. I could appeal, in proof 
of this, to my own experience. 1 
| have sons to educate ; but I am una- 
ble to complete their education, unless 
the older ones do themselves contri- 
bute to assist the younger. I make 
this a condition of completing their 
education; and I have no se ruples in 
doing so, although | would hope and 
trust that I am not deficient in paren- 
tal tenderness. I even consider it a 
serious advantage to my children, to 
be placed under such a responsibility. 

Letit be remembered, however, that 
the property in the hands of the Amer- 
ican [education Society is not their 
own. ‘They are entrusted with the 
| sacred bounties of the church. They 
are under the most solemn obligations 
to see that nothing is squandered, 
| nothing is left insecure. ‘They must, 

therefore, on the principle of loaning 
require a written security. If the 
sum in —— in any case, be lost 
to the Society for want of due care, 
| they are responsible for it. In these 
respects, therefore, it is far from be- 
ing fair, to compare their situation 
with that of a parent. 

If it be still asked, Why then call 
_the loan parental? ‘The answer is ; 
| Because it is truly so, in some very 
important respects ; 1.e@. it is an ac- 
commodating loan ; itis afforded from 
mere motives of kindness ; ; and is very 

different, in regard to the conditions 
| attached to it, from common loans, 
No interest is required until a rea- 
| sonable time after the young man has 
entered the ministry ; ‘the only surety 
is his own note; and it is further ex- 
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pressly provided by the Directors, 
“ That in case the future condition 
of those who are patronized by the 
Society, in consequence of any calam- 
ity, or of the service in the church 
to which they may be providentially 
called, or the peculiar situation in 
which they may be placed, shallin the 
judgement of this Board be found to 
be such, as to render it unsuitable for 
them to be called upon to pay the debt 
contracted for their education, it shall 
be understood to be the right, and du- 
ty, of the Board to cancel such debt, 
in whole or in part, whenever they shall 
judge proper.” (1th Rep. p. 22. 
What more now can reasonably be 
asked, than is here granted? It will 
be agreed by all that such beneficia- 
rics as can repay, ought in justice and 
in conscience to do it. But how will 
it be with those, who may be in a 
state of extreme poverty and depen- 
dence? Why the debt will be can- 
celled. Here is ample provision, ex- 
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at least 20 states in the Union, who 
can reverse their decision, and dis. 
place them from office. 

“I have been minute on this part 
ofthe subject, because I am well aware, 
that there is an appeal in the repre- 
sentations of the Reviewer to the com- 
passion of the community toward the 
beneficiaries of the Society. Their 
case is presented as one, which must 
bear exceedingly hard upon them, af- 
ter they are settled in the ministry ; 
and they are made to appeal to our 
sensibilities, on the score of a family 
who are suffering for want of bread, 
an empty library, an inability to aid 
the charitable objects of the day, and 
other things of the like nature. Now 
all of this has some foundation in re- 
ality; but all cases of this nature are 
actually provided for, as we have seen 
above; and this, even to the utmost 
extent which a considerate man can 
desire. I must believe that the Re- 
viewer had never studied or contem- 





press /egal provision, for this purpose. 
This must be admitted. What then 
is the hardship in this case? ‘There 
can surely be none, unless the Direc- 
tors are so Jacking in humanity as to 
shut their ears against any complaints 


of indigence and misfortune which | 


their beneficiaries may make. Ilas 
this ever been done? I ask this ques- 
tion fearlessly. I know the Directors 
too well to have any apprehensions 
about the answer. Nay, I challenge 
the whole world to produce an in- 
stance, where this imputation justly 
lies against them. 

The oppressive nature of the Joan 
in question, then, is only in fear, in 
anticipation, not in fact. It is in- 
deed possible, that the Directors may 
abuse their commission to be compas- 
sionate ; it is possible for any man or 
body of men to abuse any trust com- 
mitted to them ; but the probability 
of this, in the case now before us, is 
certainly one of the remotest that can 


plated the provisions so fully made, 
| when he wrote the paragraphson which 
| | have now been commenting. 

/ J have one more remark to make, 
on this important part of our subject. 
This is, that facts contradict the the- 
ory which the Reviewer has here 
presented. As a specimen of the 
many facts which lie before the Di- 
rectors of the American Education 
Society, I present the following ex- 
tract of a letter from one of their ben- 
eficiaries. 

““ Enclosed is ——— dollars, which 
added to what I have given the last 
year makes the amount of the bene- 
factions I received from your Society. 
My donations for several years pre- 
vious, whether more or less, you may 
regard in the light of interest ; and in 
the same light you may regard all my 
future donations, which I purpose to 
continue, annually, as long as I have 
any thing to give. 

‘My salary is small; and though my 
family is also small, we have to con- 





be imagined. And even supposing it 
actually to take place, there is an ap- 
peal from the Directors to the whole 
Society, composed of members from | 


| sult the principles of economy and to 


deny ourselves many things, in order 
to have an agency in the various great 
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departments of Christian charity. Our | 
rule is, first, to economize ; secondly, | 
to give ‘bountifully,’ according to | 
the Scripture maxim, 2 Cor. 9: 6; 
and then, thirdly, if we have any thing 
to spare, to lay it up, until the Lord | 
shall call for it ;—and we find so much | 
enjoyment in this course, that we 
shall probably continue it.” 

This is only a specimen of the man- | 
ner in Which I trust a great part “d 
the beneficiaries of the American Ed- 
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add, that within little more than tio 
years, (although the system has as yet 
begun only partially to operate), more 
than $2000 have been cheerfully re- 
paid into the Treasury. So much for 
the practicability of the measure, 
adopted by the American Education 
Society. 

~ The Reviewer has suggested, also, 
under his second objection, that Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries 
must likewise aid young men, who 


ucation Society feel and will feel. | are indigent, in obtaining their edn- 
They would be among the last, I veri- | cation ; and that, in case they do this, 
ly believe, to propose the giving up of | the young men will be utterly unable 
their obligations tothe Society. And | to discharge their obligations both to 
this applies to those who have gone | the American Education Society and 
out from ‘Theological Seminaries, and | to these Institutions. 

have settled in parishes, and know by Suppose this to be true; then it 
experience all the difficulties with | follows that the American Education 
which they must struggle, andtowhich | Society must abandon their claim, ac- 
the Reviewer adverts. Testimony | cording to the pledge which they have 
from these is worth more than all the | given to the young men and to the 
theory inthe world. ‘The gentleman, | world. The Colleges and 'Theologi- 
whose testimony is cited above, and , cal Seminaries must do the same, in 
who holds a conspicuous place among ; some cases of imperious necessity. 
the labourers in the great Missionary | But in ordinary cases, a young man 





cause, is one who has had difficulties 
to struggle with. Is such experience, 
now, to be regarded by the Directors 
of the American Education Society ? 
Or are they to shape their measures, | 
solely by principles deduced from rea- | 
soning @ priori? 

In regard to the allegation of the 
Reviewer, which stands connected 
with this part of our subject, viz. ‘that 
the loan system will tend to create a_ 


of real industry and good talents, (no 
others ought to be educated by the 
funds of the Church) will find ways 
and means to help himself, so that he 
need not receive more aid than it will 
be safe for him to be obligated to pay. 
Experience abundantly testifies this. 
It is well known that some young men, 
entirely destitute of property, get along 
without appealing to any society or 
individual for assistance ; and surely 


calculating, craving disposition,’ I | it is practicable for young men situat- 
have already remarked upon the sub-| ed as are the beneficiaries of the 
ject above. I can only say again, | American Education Society to do 
that the cultivation of economical | what is required of them. 
habits, of frugality, and industry, is Besides, means are now used, and 
one of the last things which can ever | the prospect is now opening, for young 
make misers and niggards. I must | men to aid themselves by manual la- 
have overwhelming evidence to in-, bour; which is very useful to them 
duce me to believe that the God of | both in a physical and intellectual re- 
nature has so formed us, that the cul- | spect. ‘To this source the Directors 
tivation of virtues necessarily leads to | of the American Education Society 
vices, 'are anxiously directing young men. 
As a test of the ability and willing- | Between nine and ten thousand dol- 
ness of the American Education So- | lars have been earned in various ways 
ciety’s beneficiaries to repay the Joan | the past year, by the beneficiaries of 
which they have contracted, I would ; the Society. ‘The Reviewer seems to 
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be, and doubtless is, unacquainted 
with these and the like facts ; other- 
wise he could not reason and assert as 
he does. 

The American Education Society 


do not wish to conceal it from the | 
public, that it is a favorite principle | 


with chem, to induce, so far as in them 
lies, all their young men to help them- 
selves in every honest and becoming 
manner, and to the full extent of their 
ability. ( 
ligent men of our country will certain- 
ly justify them in this. 

But the Reviewer asks, ‘‘ What be- 
comes of the monies when refunded ?” 
Ile then goes on to aver, that they are 
all returned to the treasury of the Pa- 


rent Society; and that, im conse- | 


quence of such an arrangement, this 
Society will finally have un unlimited 
capital at their exclusive control. 


Add all the loans returned, to the per- | 


manent funds and tothe scholarships, 
and, he thinks, in half a century “a 
height of independence must be at- 
tained, sufficient to make even good 

men’s heads turn giddy,” p. 361. 
particular, he suggests, that “if all 
the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States were to become auxilia- 
ry to the American Education Socie- 
ty, the monies refunded by all their 
beneficiaries, as well as their annual 
surplus, must go to the Parent Board, 
and be entirely beyond the reach of 
the Branches,” p. 361. 

' [shall not take the liberty to im- 
pute any special design to the writer 
in this appeal. The correctness of 
the principles and the assertions, on 
which it is grounded, are proper sub- 
Jects of examination. 

‘If there be any one thing, which 
the Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society have particularly aimed 
to accomplish in all their measures 
with respect to the Society, it is this, 
viz. that it should be guarded as ef- 
fectually as possible against a_perver- 
sion, Or monopoly, of the funds. In 
order to effect this, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility, in all cases, is vested in 
the General Society. To them all 


The enterprising and intel-_ 


In | 


Nov. 
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questions may be referred ; and be- 
fore them, every alleged grievance or 
perversion be laid, for their final and 
_ irreversible decision. 
~*~ Who then are the men, that consti- 
tute this General Society? They con- 
sist of evangelical clergymen and lay- 
men, throughout the United States, 
The whole number of members ep. 
titled to vote, is, at present, about 
350. ‘These belong to at least 20 
States of the Union ; and LIL of these 
are either clergymen or laymen of the 
Presbyterian church. ‘This church 
would have had a much greater pro- 
| portion still, had the American Edu- 
cation Society originally set out on 
the same ground on which it now 
stands. The Society originated in 
the heart of New England. For ma- 
ny years, (down so late as 1826), a 
certain sum of money, given by way 
of donation, entitled any one to the 
privilege of voting. ‘The Society was 
thus at the mercy of any party, wheth- 
er evangelical or not, that might 
| choose to create members enough at 
any time, to come in and take entire 
possession of all its funds. In 1.26, 
the Constitution was changed, and on- 
ly members elected were in future ad- 
mitted to the privilege of voting ; al- 
though a donation to a certain ex- 
tent still constitutes honorary mem- 
bership. None originally entitled to 
vote, were excluded from this privi- 
lege, by the new arrangement. And 
as to the future, the Society, (not the 
Directors, as the Reviewer seems to 
understand it), elect by ballot, those 
who are to be members. 
Eefore 1826, when this important 
change was made, there had been, 
as will naturally be supposed, many 
more donations in New England which 
entitled to membership, than else- 
where. In fact, during the first ten 
years of the existence of the Society, 
out of ¥ 100,000 contributed, $ 70,000 
were given in Massachusetts. This 
accounts for it, why the number o! 
| members of the Society, belonging 
the Congregational is greater than 
| that of any other denomination. And 
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this is the only reason; for since the | 
change in question, 94 members have | 


been elected ; and of these, 74 are out 
of New England, and only two be- 
long to Massachusetts. #’fty of the 
newly elected members belong to the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Does this look like 
sectional partiality? Or is there any 
party ambition or purposes, discover- 
able in this? 

[ repeat it, in order that neither the 


Reviewer nor his friends may over- 


look it, The Directors neither nomi- 
nate nor choose any of the elected mem- 
bers of the Society. 

From these plain facts, it is very 
obvious, that the time is not far dis- 
tant, When the Presbyterian church 
may have, and in all probability will 
have, a controlling influence, in the 
American Education Society. 
act of the Board of Directors is sub- 
ject to revision, directly or indirectly, 
by the General Society. Every choice 
of members, and every choice of offi- 
cers, (who, let it be noted, are elected 
only for one year at a time) is by the 
same Society. How then can its 
funds be perverted, or applied to par- 
ty purposes? Never—until all branch- 
es of the General Society, including 
evangelical men of at least five de- 
nominations, become corrupt through- 
out; and when such a universal cor- 
ruption takes place, the American 
Education Society will at least be as 
safe as any other Society, whether 
Presbyterian or not. 

Let us now, for a moment, examine 
in another point of view the power of 
the Directors of the Parent Society, 
which is an object of so much dread. 
We have seen how entirely their do- 


igs are subject to revision by the | 


General Society. Another check is 
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cess of the application. When a fa- 
vourable certificate is obtained from 
these examiners, it is remitted to the 
Board of the Branch Society first, who 


receive or reject the applicant, and if 


the former, they make an appropriation. 
The application is then forwarded to 
the Board of the Parent Society tor their 
concurrence. If they think it their du- 


| ty to reyect the application ; they re- 


} 
{ 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
' 


} 


| 


mit the case back to the Branch So- 
ciety, with their objections. Should 
a final disagreement take place be- 
tween the two Boards, the case may 


/come before the General Society at 


their annual meeting, at which are 


| present members from all parts of the 


United States. “This has an ultimate 


| jurisdiction over every question of 


this, or of the like nature. 


Every 


{ 


It is true that the two Boards in 
question serve as a check upon each 
other ; and the General Society has a 


\supervision and ultimate control of 


| 


‘ 


} 
} 
| 
\ 





{ 
| 
} 
| 


‘the whole? In addition to this, there 


isan article of the Constitution, which 
expressly provides, that Presidents of 
Branch Societies shall be, ex officio, 
voting members of the General Socie- 
ty, and also honorary members of the 
Board of Directors; thereby giving 
to each Branch Society a perpetual 
representation, of its own selection, in 
the councils both of the Society and 
of the Board. Is this aiming at the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the Directors of the Parent Society ; 
or does it look like a most guarded dis- 
tribution of power, & a cautious check 
upon it, not unlike what the structure 
of our national government exlubits ? 

Are not the Branch Societies, how- 
ever, dependent on the Parent Socie- 
ty? ‘They must, of course, conform 
all their proceedings to its Constitu- 
tion and fundamental Rules. But 


imposed upon them by means of: they elect their own officers, from the 


Branch Societies. 

All applications for aid, within the 
limits of Branch Societies, must first 
he made to the Branch Socicties. ‘The 
Directors of these appoint a majority 
of the examiners of such applicants ; 
on whose certificate depends the suc- 


least to the greatest, and as often as 
they please ; they vote their own ap- 
propriations, and dispose of their own 
funds ; they recommend and receive 
their own candidates. ‘The Parent 
Board has, indeed, the power of nom- 
inating a partof the Examiming Com- 
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mittees; but it is a minority of them: 
and this right is retained only for se- 
curity in regard to the Constitution 
and Rules which they are bound to 
see observed. "The Parent Society, 


except in an extreme case which is | 


provided for, cannot take up a single 
candidate within the limits ofa Branch 
Society, without its consent and ap- 
probation ; while, on the other hand, 
the concurrence of the Parent Socie- 


ty is necessary, in order that the ap- | 


propriation may be actully made ; un- 
, indeed, in a case of appeal, the 
General Society revoke their decis- 
ion where they may have refused aid. 

sut what control have the Branch 
Societies over the monies given? [ 
answer, that all monies raised within 
the limits of a Branch Society are paid 
into its own treasury. If permanent 
scholarships are endowed, the proper- 
ty vests in the Parent Society, because 
it is an tacorporated body ; but the 
income of the said Scholarships stands 
pledged to the Branch Societies, with- 
in whose limits they have been raised, 
and is subject to their disposal as stat- 
ed above. Can the Parent Society 
adopt a more mnpartial method of pro- 
ceeding than this? 


less 


Look, moreover, at the operation of 


this principle. When a Branch So- 
ciety has more monies in its treasury 
than is needed for beneficiaries with- 
in its own limits, it remits the over- 
plus to the treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety. But,on the other hand, if it 
have less in its treasury than is need- 
ed, (anoceurrence that frequently hap- 
pens), then it is entitled to draw out 
of the treasury of the Parent Socie- 
ty, just as though the money were in 
its own. 


ynatters. 


In regard to the Examining Com- | 


mittees, whose peculiar province it is 
to recommend beneficiaries to the 
American Education Socicty, I would 


state, that at present there are 41 of 
of these, | 


them in the United States: 


14 only are in New-England, and 27 | 


If this be not generous im- | 
partiality, it would be difficult to say | 
what is so in the management of such | 
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| out of it. And when we call to mind, 
| that a majority of each of these com- 


| mittees,on whom the appropriation of 


all monies to beneficiaries depends, 
' are appointed by the respective Branch 
Societies, in all cases where such So- 
cieties exist, this must be proof satis- 
factory enough to every candid mind, 
| that the Parent Society is not aimin 
| at power and control. 

While Lam on the subject of the 
organization and powers of the Amer- 
ican Education Society and _ its re- 
spective Branches, I would state, that 
the General Society, constituted as 
above, has recently held its annual 
meetings, alternately in Boston and 
New York during the week of their 
respective anniversaries. This ar- 
rangement will probably continue— 
and by means of it the Society will be 
brought into the vicinity of a very 
large part of all the voting members. 
Should the next meeting be held in 
the city of New York, more members 
will probably be in the city having a 
right to vote in the meeting of the 
American Education Society than will 
compose the next General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. ‘The 
meeting for the choice of officers, and 
for the transaction of special business, 
is distinct from, and antecedent to, 
the general meeting, when addresses, 
etc. are made, as is customary in oth- 
er Societies. 

At this previous mecting, any busi- 
/ness whatever may be taken up; all 
| proceedings of the Directors may be 
examined and canvassed ; any objec- 
tions can be raised, which any men- 
ber of the Society chooses to raise, 
either against any part of its proceed- 
ings, or of its principles. No officer 
whatever is chosen for a longer period 
than one year ata time; and, if the 
Society see fit, every Director, Secre- 
tary, T'reasurer, or other officer pre- 
viously appointed, may be displaced, 
and others substituted in their room. 
If there be any aim in all this at dic 
tatorship, it is not, at least, to be per 
petual dictators. nee 

From a review of the Constitution 
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and principles of the Parentand Branch | ment is giving them a power to per- 
Societies, it seems to me quite impos- | petuate their own office, and their 
sible, that any partial or party appro- | own control over an immense sum of 
priations of monies should be made} money, which may be appropriated to 
by the Directors of the Parent Socie- | purposes destructive to the welfare of 
ty, without a speedy and adequate ac- | the church. And this organization is 
countableness and punishment for so| represented to be such, that “ the 
doing. ‘The General Society, at its | hand of an infant in Boston can con- 
annual meeting, coming from all parts | trol and manage and direct the whole 
of the United States, must be an dm- | Christian community, south and west 
partial body ; and in their hands are | of the Connecticut, interested in this 
Directors, Secretaries, ‘Treasurers, | concern,” p. 36-4. 

Examiners, funds, and every thing The answer to all this is found in 
else. Can an imagination which is | the preceding statement. It is built 
not heated, see any phantoms of a| on misapprehension of the Constitu- 
frightful aspect rising up out of such | tion and Rules of the American Edu- 
ground as this? cation Society. ‘The Directors, as 

To the important question, “‘ What | such, have no control at all over the 

becomes of the monies refunded!’ we | election of any new members of the 

may answer, then, that they go into} Society, nor over the number who 

the treasury of the Parent Society for | shall be chosen. ‘They have not even 

the present, and are paid out from | a nomination of such members con- 

this to all the Branch Societies in the | fided to them; and should they un- 

United States, according to their re- | dertake to make one, any other mem- 

spective wants. ‘They must ever con- | ber of the Socicty has an equal right, 

tue to be so appropriated, until the | and I may add, an equal chance of 
General Society cease to do their du-| success. After such a view as has 
ty at their annual meeting ; and until | been given above, of the manner in 
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ae 


all parts of our country become heret-} which membership and the right of 
ical or corrupt. voting in the Society, is now consti- 


If, for the sake of convenience, how- | tuted, and of the number of members, 
ever, the General Society should adopt | their partition among different denom- 
a plan, which would allow the monies | inations of Christians, and their diffu- 
returned within the limits of each} sion among 20 States of the Union ; 
Branch Society, to be paid into the | can it well be supposed, that any man 
treasury of such Society, this measure | of candour will say, that the fears of 
would remove even the semblance of ; the Reviewer are well grounded? Is 
the difficulty which the Reviewer sug- | there no check here! Are there no 
gests. The Directors, I have no} honest men among all these members 
doubt, will be entirely disposed to a-| of the American Education Society, 
dopt this, or any other arrangement, | chosen from leading men in church 
Which may promote the interests of | and state in our country ; no inde- 
the Society. pendent men there, who cannot be 

In thus” detailing the Constitution | flattered or misled by any electioneer- 
and principles of the American Edu-} ing of the Directors? And are there 
cation Society, I trust that I have ob- | not men enough, among the present 
viated most of the difficulties which | members of the Society, of sufficient 
the Reviewer suggests under his wisdom, prudence, and integrity, to 

Tuirp HEAD OF oBsECTIONS. The | secure the interests of the Society in 
‘ubstance of this head is, that the vot- | future, by the choice of members like 
ing members of the Society are eligi- | themselves? To deny either of these, 
ble to office ; and that their election would be one of the last things which 
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et depend on the Directors of the I would venture to do. 
arent Socieiy ; that such an arrange-! On serious revision of what the Re- 
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Noy. 


viewer has intimated with respect to | beneficiaries of the American Educa- 


this subject; I do hope and believe, 
that he will withdraw even an implied 
insinuation of such a nature. Rep- 
resentations of this kind may, indeed, 
be a forcible appeal to the jealousies 
of men, and of parties ; but they must 
be distressing to those who look seri- 
ously at the tendency of thei to shake 
the confidence of the Christian com- 
munity, and to fill them with ground- 
less alarm: and, of course, to quench 
their zeal in behalf of the American 
iducation Society. 

I have thus examined the facts al- 
leged by the Reviewer, as grounds of 
distrust and fear, in regard to the 
American Education Society. I know 
I am in danger of protracting the sub- 
ject too much; but the importance of 
the discussion induces me to cast my- 
self on the patience of the public, un- 
til I make a still further develope- 
ment of the proceedings of this Socie- 
ty, in regard to loans and permanent 
funds, which may serve to vindicate 
them in the view of the world. 

Originally, the American Education 
Society appropriated their monies in 
the method advocated by the Review- 


er. They made the whole a pure 
gratuity. ‘They even adopted the 


principle of paying the Odcdls of their 
beneficiaries. Soon, however, expe- 
rience shewed the imprudence of this 
measure. They then adopted the 
method of requirmg a note from the 
beneficiary, to repay one half. This 
took place in 1820, and was continu- 
ed until 1826. 

Before the principle was adopted, in 
1826, of loaning wholly, the Ameri- 
can Iducation Society, by their Sec- 
retary and Directors, held an exten- 
sive correspondence with the heads of 
Colleges and Seminaries in different 
parts of the United States, and with 
distinguished clergymen and laymen 
of several States, in regard to this and 
other subjects. In this manner they 
laboured faithfully to ascertain the 
sentiments and feelings of the com- 
munity ; and especially of those who 


! 
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tion Society. As a specimen of the 
communications which they received 
in answer to their applications, I would 
subjoin the following extract of a let- 
ter, addressed to the Directors of the 
Society, by the intelligent, judicious, 
and excellent President of Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady. It is dated 
Nov. 1825. 

“In general, [ am very favourably im- 
pressed with respect to the wisdom of the 
plans of the Board, and the prudence and 
the energy with which those plans are exe- 
cuted ; and, in conclusion, | have theretore 
only to add, that, from all that I have seen 
of the effect of public charity on the phiysi- 
eal, moral, and religious character of young 
men, I am of opinion, that appropriations 
from such a charity should be sparingly 
made. <A greater number can then be as- 
sisted, and the motive to personal exertion 
will not be entirely removed from any. In 
the free and long continued distribution of 
a public charity, there is danger that an 
opinion will be insensibly induced, that 
the amount distributed is the payment of a 
debt due, requiring no special gratitude in 
the receipt, or economy in the application ; 
and there is also danger, lest those accus- 
tomed to be taken care of by others should 
insensibly cease to take care, and lose the 
habit of taking care of themselves. Ina 
country like ours, where the support of the 
ministry must be voluntary, and where the 
people, if supplied at all, must be generally 
supplied by ministers who can live on small 
salaries, it is wise, as far as practicable, to 
raise up men who can so live; and if the 
ground already gone over were to be again 
gone over, it might be a question whether 
a system of loans, in toto, on a low interest, 
would not, on the whole, be wiser than a 
system of donations. Perhaps more would 
not then be refunded than will nov be ; as- 
sistance, however, would be equally within 
the reach of the persons who needed it; 
self-interest would operate more strongly 
to narrow their expenditures, and an in- 
creased stimulus to personal exertion would 
be applied during the whole preparatory 
state ; the incumbents on the fund would 
be known, not as paupers living on chari- 
ty, but as indigent young men, struggling 
with poverty, and calculating to repay the 
favours done them out of the fruits of their 
future earnings.” 


Many important testimonies of the 
like nature were received, also, soon 
after the measure in question was a- 
dopted ; as may be seen by referring 
to the Appendix in the Eleventh Re- 


had superintended the education of | port of the Society, where will be 
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found the testimonies of no less than | Board of Education say, “‘ We desire 
nine Presidents of Colleges, of several | every beneficiary to remember, that 
Professors, and of many other gentle- | his duty to the church, to his younger 
men of high reputation, besides com- | brethren who seek the same holy of- 
munications expressing the views of | fice, and to his Saviour, requires that 
about 70 beneficiaries belonging to | so soon as he is able he should refund 
four Colleges, and highly approving | the benefaction conferred on him with 
the measures in question.* | interest. Every beneficiary shall be 
Several other Societies had also} furnished with an attested copy of 
adopted similar principles, or have a- | this resolution.” 
dopted them since.t ‘The business-| ~The Reviewer will perceive that 
men of the community called aloud | the General Assembly’s Board of Ed- 
for such an arrangement. Before it | ucation have here recognized, in the 
was adopted, the treasury of the Soci- | most distinct manner, the duty of its 
ety began to languish. Since its a-| beneficiaries toward ‘‘ the church, 
doption, the receipts have been great- | their younger brethren, and the Sa- 
ly augmented. Some who doubted | viour” himself, to refund not only the 
about the principle at the outset, have | sums of money furnished them by the 
come fully into the approbation of it, | Board, but to return the same “ with 
siace it has been put to the test of ex- | interest,” in all cases where they are 
perience. able. How does this differ at all from 
Such were the efforts of the Direc- | “the princtple of refunding” adopted 
tors of the American Education Soci- | by the American Education Society ? 
ety to learn their duty, and such the | They cancel the debt, ta case of ina- 
results of these efforts. Will any one | bility to pay it ; the Assembly’s Board 
say, in view of these facts, that they | do not think that more than this ought 
ought to have hesitated about acting | to be done. And although they do 
as they have done ? not require a written obligation, they 
Nay, I may make the appeal near- | require that every student should be 
er home to the Reviewer ; I may re- | furnished with a copy of this resolu- 
fer him to the General Assembly. Inj} tion, which certainly amounts to a 
their Minutes of this very year, their | printed obligation. If there be any 
: oe : advantage in this Jatter measure over 
These testimonials are signed by Pres- | tho former, I confess myself unable to 


idents-- Day—-Nott--- Davis--Griffin—Hum- ; oom” 
sso —Baleo—Tyter—Wastend, and Al- | perceive what it is. Indeed I have 


len—by Professor Rice of Virginia—Rev. | difficulties, of serious import, in my 
Dr. Spring of New York—the late Rev. | own view, in respect to this measure 
Dr. Chester of Albany, whose opinion, the | of the Assembly’s Board. ‘The young 


result of his own observation and experi- 
ence, as he assured the Secretary of the So- | MEM, who, on the score of duty, thus 


ciety, is given in decided terms in favour | become their debtors, are left in a 
ofa system of “ parental loan’”—the Rev. | state in which their generosity and 
Dr. Church of New Hampshire—Jeremiah | ¢hejr honour, merely, are appealed to ; 


Evarts, Esq.—Professor, now President , . . 
Woods of i cabemien, Ceatadheye tian, Dab and in case they decline making re- 


tin Edwards—the late Rev. Dr. Payson of | payment, they are liable to be filled 

Maine—-Professor _Dewey—Rev. Messrs. | with apprehension that their motives 

ar Patton of New York—Rev. Mr.| may be misconstrued. But in case 

‘Nettleton—and a number of other clergy- : 

men of known character and respectability. they are expressly liberated from 
their obligations to those by whom 


See Eleventh Report of “ the Society . 
for educating pious young men for the min- they are due, no such apprehensions 








istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” | will exist. In which of these predic- 
Sage se Washington, D. C. Oct. 1828. | aments would any young man of gen- 
ie Fresbytery of Albany, and the late Snare be? And sup- 
oung Men's ‘Wieden Society of New erous feelings prefer to P 
ork, adopted the same system of loaning 
before the American Education Society. 
VOL. II. 13 


pose cases to occur, (and such do oc- 
cur) in which a young man abandons 
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the object for which he was patroniz- 
ed, or becomes an apostate and dis- 
graces the ministry; then, how are 
the General Assembly’s Board to ob- 
tain the repayment of the monies ex- 
pended? In this case, the American 
Education Society have a security 
that such monies shall not be lost to 
the treasury of the church. 

But lest I should be tedious, I will 


cut short the farther consideration of | 


facts alleged by the Reviewer, and 
come to the consideration, 

If. Or rears. 

The Reviewer is afraid of the im- 
mense power, which he thinks the 
Parent Society will ultimately attain. 


These fears he has unequivocally ex- 


pressed in the following language. 
Speaking of the election of members 
by ballot, he says, 


“* Whatever may be the effect of this ar- 


. . . } 
rangement in preventing or retarding the | 


perversion of the funds from the original 
purpose, it certainly increases the power of 
the Officers and Directors to an almost un- 
limited extent. It enables them, if so dis- 

osed, to select the persons who are to vote 


in choosing Officers and Directors ; so that | 


in fact they might as well be elected for 
life, with the power of nominating their 
own successors. Suppose that at any time 


a majority of the acting members of the | 


Society are in favour of the measures a- 
dopted by the Directors, the Directors can, 
through their friends, have new voting 
members chosen, favourable to the same 


course ; so that it will in the end amount | 
to the same thing, as to give the Directors | 


the power of appointing their successors. 


The distant members, who have a right to | 


vote, can seldom attend the anniversaries ; 
so that from the nature of the case, the 
election of officers and new members, can 
always be under the control of those resid- 
ing near the place of holding the annual 
meetings. 
the Society should be mismanaged, it is ev- 
ident, from the very terms of the compact, 
that the branches and distant contributors, 
have no means of effecting a reformation ; 
because they have voluntarily surrendered 
their rights into the hands of a body politic 
in the State of Massachusetts. And as this 
corporation can hold real estate, whose an- 
nual income shall equal ten thousand dol- 
lars; can increase permanent funds and 
scholarships to any extent; can dispose at 
pleasure of the annual surplus of the auxili- 
aries, and the monies returned by benefici- 
aries, and has also a veto on the appropria- 
tions of the branches; its power must be- 


EXAMINATION OF STRICTURBS UPON 


If at any time the concerns of | 


Noy. 


come immense. And the organization js 
so adjusted, the machinery is so admira. 
bly arranged, as to concentrate the whole 
power in a single point; so that the hand 
of an infant, touching a lever in Boston, 
can control, and manage, and direct the 
whole Christian community, south and west 
of the Connecticut, interested in this con- 
cern.” 


As to the facts here alleged, they 
have already been examined. The 
| amount of the fears is, that there may 
be, or will be, perversion of power 
and funds. 

Again, in canvassing the subject of 
monies loaned being returned to the 
general treasury, he says, 


‘ Add these monies refunded to the per- 
manent funds and scholarships intrusted to 
the immediate care of the Parent Society, 
and it seems to us, that if this process were 
to go on for half a century, a height of in- 
dependence must be attained, sufficient to 
make even good men’s heads turn giddy. 
_ From the very Constitution of the Society, 
whose claims to universal patronage we 
have presumed to examine, it must every 
year be growing more and more indepen- 
dent, not only of the original contributors, 
but also of the auxiliaries ; and it must also 
be acquiring a more extensive influence 
over the ministers of the gospel in the U- 
' nited States. Let us suppose that some 
| twenty or thirty years hence, one half of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church 

shall have been educated under this sys- 
| tem, and that the bonds of many of them 
| remain unpaid in the hands of the Direc- 
, tors in the vicinity of Boston, and that in 
these circumstances a proposition were 
' made in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
| byterian Church, to change some impor- 
| tant feature in her discipline or doctrines, 
| and that the Directors of the American Ed- 
| ucation Society were known to think fa- 
| vourably of these changes—what would be 
| the consequence? We all know how won- 
| 
| 
| 








| 
’ 


| 





derfully interest influences the opinions 
even of good men, and how prone they are 
to coincide in sentiment with those on 
whom they are dependent.” 

Here then are two distinct fears; 
_the one that the power and funds of 
_ the Society may be perverted to some 
| sinister purpose, without any adequate 
control; the other, that the Directors 
in the vicinity of Boston may, some 
twenty or thirty years hence, under- 
take, through the medium of their 
beneficiaries, “to change some 1m- 
portant feature in the doctrines or 
' discipline” of the Presbyterian church. 





1829. 


I am glad the writer has been in- 
enuous enough to speak out thus 
plainly the difficulties which he feels 
on this subject. On facts, his diffi- 
culties, as it seems to me, cannot 
rest, when he comes to review them. 
Ifso, then they must have their basis 
in fears. 

I do him honour, that, while cher- 
ishing such fears, he has added a tes- 
timony so frank and noble, in regard 
to the present Directors and manage- 
ment of the American Education So- 
ciety, as is the following : 

“We are far from intimating that any 
such influence is now intended to be at- 
tained, and if it were attained, that it 
would be improperly used. We have the 
happiness to be personally acquainted with 
some of the Directors of this great concern, 
and we know the reputation of all ; and we 
believe them to be as pure in their inten- 
tions, as single in their purpose, and as de- 
voted to the cause of evangelical piety, as 
any men on earth; and we disclaim any 
knowledge of a single act in their manage- 
ment of this great charity which has the 
most remote sectarian bearing.”’ 

And again ; 

“ As long as the Directors remain, such 


as we believe they now are, intelligent, ac- 
tive, and devoted to the cause of evangeli- 


cal doctrine and vital piety, every thing, | 


which the interests of the church and of the 
world demand, will be done.” 

With these testimonies I do most 
heartily agree ; and I sincerely thank 
the Reviewer for having given them 
tothe public. It would seem now, 
that in his own view, with all his cau- 
tion and apprehensions, there is, at 
least, no present danger. But then 
who can certainly secure us for the 
future ? 














| 
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but God, I answer boldly. Experi- 
ence in other States and countries 
will support this answer. 

The Reviewer has referred us to 
the University at Cambridge, as an 
example and a proof that funds may 
be perverted, and the Societies who 
manage them may become faithless. 
I acknowledge this, with a feeling of 
deep distress. But what is the rem- 
edy ? Asa member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, he may answer, “The 
remedy is in our creed and in our for- 
mulas of discipline and doctrine.” 
But have not the church in Scotland 
been in possession of these for almost 
two centuries?) And is the Review- 
er ignorant of the fact, that the Mod- 
erates, 1. e. the Arminian and Arian- 
ish party have had the predominance 
in that church, and swayed all its 
General Judicatories for many years, 
if not at the present period? He is 
surely not ignorant, that there are a 
large number of Scotch churches, 
which are seceders from the General 
Assembly of their church, on the 
ground that the majority had become 
corrupted. 

Or, if he pleases to refer the pub- 
lic attention to the establishment in 
England, and the 39 Articles of the 
Episcopal church, will this in any 
measure help the cause? Who that 
knows any thing, does not know, that 
the Church of England, in respect to 
far the greater majority of its leading 


members has been Arminian, I had 


almost said for ages; not a few, 
(if we may credit the statements of 
some of its own ministers) and that 


None, I answer unhesitatingly, but | for no small period of time, a decided 
the Great Head of the Church; none | majority were Arian? And if one 
but God. And in this respect the | goes to the Creeds and Confessions 


American Education Society do not 
stand alone. Every College, Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Academy in 
this country, stand on the same foot- 
ing as to the future. Who knows 
whether the distinguished College and 
Theological Seminary at Princeton 
will not, before the next generation 
passes wholly away, go into the hands 
of Arminians or Unitarians? None 


! 
| 


| 
' 


of the Dutch and the German church- 
es on the continent of Europe, is the 
argument helped at all? One glance 


‘at the Meology of the continent will 
|answer this question. 


I am, indeed, not one of those who 
have any prejudices whatever against 


'Creeds and Confessions, when used 
| within their proper limits, and assign- 


ed to their appropriate places. In 


1, 
ni 
hg 








ed 
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fact, whenever I hear a man declaim- 
ing against them in a loose and gene- 


EXAMINATION OF STRICTURES UPON 


| What is the result then ? 


ral manner, I always take it for grant- | 


ed, that it is because he wishes to 
have the liberty, in some way or oth- 
er, of inculcating what is opposed to 
them. But on the other hand, I have 
no apprehension that we can put 
them into the same scale with the Bi- 
ble, in regard to their influence in 
preserving the unity and purity of the 
churches with respect to doctrine and 
practice. When all is done and said, 
they are only paper ramparts about 
the citadel of God ; and men will bat- 
ter them down, whenever their pas- 
sions or their prejudices are armed 
against them. 

What then is to keep the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton from ulti- 
mately turning apostate? Is it the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church? How can we any more put 
our trust in this, than the good people 
of Scotland could in theirs? Once, 
men of God filled nearly all the 
pulpits in their land; but what has 
been the fact for a century past ? 
Now, most of the members of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly I 
hope, and verily believe, are men 
of God, and devoted to the interests 
of truth ; but how can this prove that 
it will always be so? And if the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States 
should take the course of the estab- 
lished churches in Scotland and in 
England, then what is to become of 
the Seminary at Princeton, with all 
its funds and all its scholarships, which 
already amount to more than one half 
of the permanent funds of the Ameri- 
can Education Society? What a tre- 
mendous engine will it be, to pros- 
trate in the dust every advocate of the 
truths which it now defends ? 

And does not the very same argu- 
ment, (if it be any argument at all), 
apply to every College, Theological 
Seminary, Academy, and benevolent 
Society with funds, in the whole coun- 
try? Most certainly it does. The 
next generation—who can tell what 
they are to be? God only knows. 








| 


Nov. 
Why, if 


we are to reason as the Reviewer 
does, the result is, that we must have 
no Colleges endowed ; no 'Theologi- 
cal Seminaries of this character; no 
Academies ; no Scholarships ; no be- 
nevolent Institutions, for even such as 
are without permanent funds, may be 
ultimately perverted. Nay, the very 
structure of our government should 
be altered ; for the powers now com- 
mitted to our legislators and judges, 
are liable to abuse by bad men, and 
therefore adapted to become the caus- 
es of immense and incalculable inju- 
ry to the community. 

Can any man, now, on sober con- 
sideration, adopt or give assent to an 
argument or a principle, which is con- 
nected with such tremendous conse- 
quences as those to which the argu- 
ment of the Reviewer does most plain- 
ly and certainly lead? ‘‘ What proves 
too much, proves nothing,” says the 
old proverb of the logicians; and it 
says this very truly.* 





*An opinion has sometimes been ex- 
pressed (and it will be well if the remarks 
of the Reviewer do not strengthen thie be- 
lief) that Institutions ought not to have 
permanent funds. In regard to some Insti- 
tutions for promoting saieien and benevo- 
lence, this is doubtless true. But is there 
no danger of inflicting a deep and palpable 
injury upon the church by an indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of these important aidsin 
building up the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the world? The experience of 
the best men in all ages, has shown that 
such funds are exceedingly necessary and 
useful in promoting some objects of great 
and permanent interest. As an example, 
may be mentioned, the work of education 
in nearly all its Branches. The American 
Education Society, it is believed by very 
many, comes to some extent at least within 
this class of Institutions. It is not formed 
for temporary purposes. Should the mil- 
lennium commence the next year, the object 
which it has in view oan be increased, 
not diminished in importance. “ For the 
poor ye have always with you.” The 
means of educating them will always be 
needed. The responsible duty of super- 
vision, the neglect of which will more than 
any thing else lead to a perversion of the 
funds, can never be thoroughly discharge 
by the officers and agents of Education So- 
cieties, unless they are in a good degree re- 
lieved from embarrassment, and constant 





The reasoning of the Reviewer on ' 
. bd . | 
page 368, in order to remove suspic- | 


jon that the General Assembly, as_ 
well as the American Education So-— 
ciety, might possibly betray their trust 

in process of future time, furnishes no | 
answer to the above suggestions; nor 
is it grounded on any appeal to the | 
history of the General Assembly in 
past ages, and in other countries. 
How can all this history be overlook- 
ed by intelligent and candid men? 
The grand remedy proposed by the 
Reviewer, for all the evils which may 
occur in the General Assembly’s 
Board of Education is, that they do 
not perpetuate their own body ; and | 
that the General Assembly, on whom | 
they are dependent, is annually elect- 
ed. But is not this precisely the case 
with the Directors of the American 
Education Society? And after all, 
who can, in either case, give assur- 
rance that those who elect annually, 
will not, in process of time, become 
corrupt? Was not this the case in 
Scotland? And have we any better 
security in this country ? None, I an- 








apprehension as to the means of carrying 
forward the youth under their patronage. 
The American Education Society has a- 
dopted no new principle on this subject. 
The plan of establishing Scholarships is of 
long standing. The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church have warmly ap- 
proved it; and the Trustees of that Judica- 
tory already hold 16 such foundations for 
the use of the Seminary at Princeton, a- 
ounting to a permanent fund of $40,000— 
which is more than half of all the mone 
invested by the American Education Soc1- 
tty and its Branches in this manner—and 
within $10,000 of as much as has yet been 
actually paid into the Society. Four fifths 
(fall the Scholarships belonging to the Amer- 
van Education Society and to its Branches are 
merely TEMPORARY; annual subscriptions 
‘inding only during the pleasure of the do- 
lors. But three permanent scholarships 
‘ve been given out of New England, and 
_ of these was by a benevolent lady in 
rss Britain. In this respect, therefore, 
rie Who have jealousies about permanent 
nds, may find many other Societies and 
“istitutions: in our country, which afford, 
’s to the point in question, more ground of 


a than the American Education So- 
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swer; none that can be better, so far 
as merely human arrangements are 
concerned, 

What then is the antidote for our 
Sears as to the future? Not the Gen- 
eral Assembly, nor any other Assem- 
bly, or Society, or body of men, or 
Statutes, or Creeds, or Constitutions. 
To trust in God, and to do our duty, 


is the only ground of hope that we 


have, or can have, or that we need, in 
regard to the time future. Had Chris- 
tians more faith and less fear, the 
world would be revolutionized ina short 
time. ‘The treasuries of God would 
be full to overflowing ; and all hands 
would be set to work, and all hearts 
engaged in the glorious enterprise of 
spreading abroad the knowledge of 
salvation. 

In view of all this, I am constrain- 
ed to wonder, that such an objection 
to the American Education Society 
should be brought forward. ‘The ar- 
gument is simply this; ‘Take care 
how you build up this Society; for 
should it once become corrupt, it will 
be a tremendous engine in doing evil.’ 
And cannot this be said of every 
good Institution which adorns society 
or blesses mankind? Nay, cannot 
Christianity itself be abused, and has 
it not been, to the destruction for 
time and eternity of millions and mil- 
lions? But shall there be no Chris- 
tianity, because it may be abused? 
Shall there be no endowed Acade- 
mies, Colleges, and ‘Theological Sem- 
inaries, because they may be abused ! 
If so, then let the Reviewer use his 
eloquence and his influence with the 
next General Assembly, to take away 
all the funds from the Princeton Sem- 
inary, and to return its Scholarships 
to the owners. It is vain for him to 
say, that there is, or can be, any oth- 
er security that they will not be per- 
verted, than that which the American 
Education Society have, that theirs 
will not be. 

I have a word to say, on the fears 
which he expresses, that at some fu- 
ture period, the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society, who 
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Novy. 


settle in the South and West, and | Congregationalism. A greater mis. 
who are indebted to the Society, may | take cannot be made, than to suppose 


come forward, and, out of complai- 
sance to the Directors who live near 
Boston, may vote in such a way as 
will change the doctrines or the dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian churches. 

In the first place, who are to li- 
cense and settle these young men, in 
the Presbyterian connexion? Of course 
the several Presbyteries belonging to 
the General Assembly. Will these 
Presbyteries, then, ordain young men, 
most of whom will be educated in 
Presbyterian Seminaries of learning, 
who will sell their consciences and 
their integrity, and break their sol- 
emn vows, in order to please the Di- 
rectors of the Parent Society in and 
around Boston ; and all this because 
they owe them a small sum of money ? 
The fact that the Society has no In- 
stitutions of its own, but educates 
young men wherever they pursue a 
regular course of study, is sufficient 
proof that the direct influence which 
they may have over young men will 
ever be secondary. ‘The society has 
assisted forty young men the present 
year, in four Theological Seminaries 
belonging to the Presbyterian church; 
but who will imagine that the influ- 


| 





they have any zeal on this subject. 
And should the American Edu- 
cation Society elect others like them, 
(which they certainly may do, when 
they leave the stage or resign, or 
whenever the Society chooses to su- 
persede them), then these same views 
will be still cherished. Nearly one 
half of the young men who have gone 
from the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary have become Presbyterians, and 


the Seminary allows of a Presbyterian 


Professor, and never has uttered, and 
I trust will not utter, one word against 
Presbyterianism. 

Let us now turn the tables. The 
Reviewer calls on the General As- 
sembly to educate their own young 
men, and not to leave them to others. 
In this he is in the right. And it is 
exceedingly cheering to know, that 
very many individuals and churches, 
belonging to the connexion of the 
General Assembly, have long ago em- 
barked in the blessed work which the 
Reviewer recommends, and now as- 
sist in bringing forward at least 200 


/young men for the ministry, in har- 
> a? 


ence which the Society holds over | 


these young men, is equal to that of 


their Instructers, or of the Presbyte- 


ries to which they stand related? No 
one who considers in what manner 
the Society is constituted, and how 
entirely the Directors are dependent 
upon it, can seriously apprehend any 
evil from this source. 

But | have other questions also to 
ask. Whence comes the suspicion 
that the Directors in and about Boston 
may wish to intermeddle with the 
doctrines or the discipline of the Pres- 
byterian churches?) To my certain 
knowledge, it is habitual with those 


can Education Society. 


| monious connexion with the Ameri- 


The Re- 
viewer has said, that nothing, or 
nothing to the purpose, has yet been 
done by the Assembly’s Board. But 
while our western country is starving 


for the bread of life, and the world is 


who now hold that office, to recom-_ 


mend to all the young men who go 


from New England into the bounda- | 1 
their hands and hearts to God, with 
' devout thankfulness, when the exhor- 


ries of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, to unite with the 
Presbyteries, and not to hold on upon 


perishing in wickedness, the Ameri- 
can Education Society have believed 
that something is to be done, and have 
tried to do it. 

Have they ever decried the exer- 
tions of other benevolent Societies ! 
Have they ever suggested one sylla- 
ble, which could raise a suspicion 
about their motives, or alarm the pub- 
lic about the danger of such Associa- 
tions? Let it be produced ; and for 
one, I will give them my full share of 
disapprobation. 

On the contrary, they will lift up 


tation of the Reviewer shall be fully 
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they will come forward and take 
charge of a great host of laborers for 
the vineyard of the Lord. 


But suppose now, when they do this, 
the Congregationalists should say ; 
“See, the Presbyterians are filling 
our country with their pupils and 
friends. ‘They have a great Society, 
great Seminaries, many Scholarships, 
and great zeal for Presbyterianism ; 
and if we wait much longer, they will 
be too strong for us, and Congrega- 
tionalism will be driven from the land. 
What is to be done? Why this we 
can do: We can call aloud on the 
public, and rouse them up to an ap- 
prehension of future dangers to their | 
religious freedom, and their welfare. | 
We can easily excite the jealousies of 
the West on this subject, who are al- 
ready filled with apprehension. We 
can thus make the candidates of the 
Presbyterian ministry objects of sus- 
picion, and cause the public zea! in 
favour of raising them up greatly to 
abate. ‘‘ And thus Congregational- 
ism may still be safe.” 


What could the Reviewer object to 
this? It is difficult for me to see; 
for has he not, by implication, done 
the same thing? The rectitude of 
his intention, I do not mean to call in 
question. The correctness of the 
principle, on which his popular ap- 
peal to suspicion and party feeling is 
evidently grounded, (although he may 
not be conscious of it), is what can 
never for a moment be defended, until 
itis decided, that Congregationalists 
are heretics, and that they have a de- 
sign to destroy the Presbyterian 
churches. 


In a day like this, when every 
opposer of vital piety in our land is 
making an effort to raise a hue and 
cry about “ religious combinations,” 
and “ religious establishments,” is it 
prudent, is it wise, is it becoming, is 
it brotherly, to make such objections 
as these ? 


But I must come to a close. And 


this I shal] do, by a few words on the | 





heeded by Presbyterian churches, and last topic proposed for consideration ; 


viz. 

III. The method which the Re- 
viewer has chosen, in order to ac- 
complish his object. 

I frankly confess, that I have a 
deep feeling on this subject. The 
obligation to communicate serious 
doubts and fears, about the tendency 
of any measures so important as those 
of the American Education Society, 
I do fully recognize. The privilege 
of doing it, isan undoubted one. But 
how shall this be done? Shall the 
tocsin of alarm be sounded through 
the United States; and all the ene- 
mies of religion be set in motion, and 
have their mouths filled with matter 
of accusation against the American 
Education Society? Thousands will 
read or hear these accusations or ob- 
jections, who never listen to the pre- 
sent, or to any answer whatever. Is 
it best to afford matter of clamour to 
such men? If the Reviewer had 
serious objections, why not make them 
directly to the American Education 
Society or to its Directors, and have 
them canvassed in the meeting of the 
Society, or of the Board? Is. there 
any ground to suppose, that they would 
not have received an earnest and re- 
spectful attention? None. Why then 
should the public mind be awakened 
to suspicion, or be agitated about this 
matter, before it had been canvassed 
by the Society? If it be proper to 
accomplish objects of this nature in 
such a way, then may such members 
of the Presbyterian Church as ap- 
prove of the writer’s views, find here- 
after deep reason to regret, that they 
have sanctioned a principle, which 
allows all their efforts to endow Sem- 
inaries of learning, classic or sacred, 
to be held up as objects of suspicion 
and of danger. 

But I do believe, I may say that [ 
know, that many, very many mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church nev- 
er will, and never can, approve either 
of the reasoning and arguments of the 
Reviewer, or of the method which he 
has chosen, in order that they should 
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be felt by the public. ‘‘ Est modus 
in rebus.” A great concern like this 
should not be transacted by an appeal 
to popular feeling; above all, by an ap- 
peal which has its basis in a view of 
facts altogether imperfect, and in 
many respectsentirely erroneous. As 
a friend of the American Education 
Society, as a disinterested friend, I 
feel that this Society has reason to 
complain of such a proceeding ; and, 
if I may judge of the sympathies of 
others who have read the Reviewer’s 
remarks, I believe its friends will 
complain aloud, and far and wide too, 
that justice has not been done the So- 
ciety, and that it is not guilty of the 
mistakes laid to its charge, nor any 
more exposed to future dangers, than 
every Society and Seminary in the 
country, and throughout the world. 

The Reviewer will, I trust, forgive 
the plainness of these remarks, after 
the plainness with which he has ex- 
pressed his own views. That they 
are published to the world, is the ne- 
cessary result of his own Strictures 
having been published. 

Whoever he may be, I honour his 
talents, and the warmth of his heart 
in the great and good cause, although 
I differ widely from him as to some 
facts, and some principles of reason- 
ing. Ifany thing which I have said 
bears hardly upon him, it results from 
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necessity, not from choice. I could 
not help endeavouring to shew the 
true result and bearing of his allega- 
tions and his reasoning ; and if in do- 
ing this, there may now and then be 
something which presses hard, it is 
not because I wish it, but because the 
nature of the case demands it. 

After all, the American Education 
Society fear no convassing, either in 
public or in private. ‘They exclaim 
with one voice, if our cause cannot be 
sustained by appeal to reason and ar- 
gument, and Christian principle, then 
let it go down. Thatit can be sustain- 
ed, I do most fully believe; and | 
have here proffered my feeble aid, to 
assist in this great object. But I am 
most fully aware, that neither my aid 
nor that of all its present friends will 
be adequate to accomplish and to se- 
cure all the important objects which 
it has in view. ‘To God and the Sa- 
viour, I would most sincerely, most 
devoutly commend it; and it is my 
earnest supplication, that the smiles 
of Heaven may be continually afford- 
ed it ; that all its benevolent measures 
may be blessed ; that its friends and 
its opposers, (if it should have them) 
may yet be united in rejoicing over it 
as the happy instrument of turning 
many to righteousness ; and that fu- 
ture generations may rise up and call 
it blessed. 





MISCELLANY. 


SELF MADE MEN. 


We have recently met with some conspi- 


No inconsiderable proportion of the men, | ¥0US instances, in the profession of Law, 


who have been distinguished blessings to 
the Church and the world, in every age, 
are from the number of those, who are 
expressively termed self made men. They 
have arisen from obscurity to the highest 
posts of honor and respect by powerful and 
persevering effort. Such men the church 
of Christ needs preeminently at the present 
time. Any system of charitable aid, which 
should have the tendency to repress a sin- 
gle energy of such minds, we should depre- 
cate as a sore evil. 





in Great Britain, which are taken from @ 
London paper. They afford very good il- 
lustrations of the remarks on this subject in 
our present number by Prof. Newman. 


“ Lord Stowell, one of the greatest civil- 
ians of the age, supported himself at Col- 
lege as a private tutor. His brother, the 
late Lord Chancellor, Eldon, was original- 
ly bred an attorney, and was prompted by 

rivate reasons to enter himself at the bar. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
is the son of a hair-dresser at Canterbury, 
and was educated at the Grammar School, 
which is a charitable foundation. The pré- 
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sent Lord Chancellor is the son of Mr.Cope- 
ly the painter. ‘The Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas is the son of a county attor- 
ney. The Solicitor General is also a hair- 
dresser’s son, and was clerk to Mr. Groom, 
the late Lord Londonderry’s Solicitor. His 
admission to the bar was opposed on that 
very ground, but granted by the exertions 
of Mr. Hargrave, who supported it in re- 
ference to the talents which the young ap- 
plicant had displayed ina legal work. Mr. 
Sergeant Wild was an attorney in the city. 
Uf the King’s counsel, Mr. John Williams, 
is the son of an attorney in Cheshire, and 
Mr. Frederick Pollock of a saddler at Char- 
ing Cross; Mr. Bickersteth was lately a 
house surgeon in the family of Lord Clif- 
ford; Mr. Gurney’s Mother kept a booksel- 
ler's shop at Holborn. Mr. Campbell wasa 
reporter On a morning paper as was also Mr. 
Sergeant Spankie before he went to India; 
aid Mr. Stephen, the Master in Chancery, 
sid he could not have gone to the bar, had 
le not supported himself as a reporter. 
Five Colonial Judges have been Reporters, 
aud some of the most rising barristers at 
ihe present time were engaged in the same 
occupation. 

“ These are living instances; there are 
numerous examples among the departed.— 
Lord Kenyon was an attorney’s Clerk ; 
Lord Hardwick, first a peasant, afterwards 
an attorney's writer and oflice boy; Lord 
Thurlow used to boast of his own self ele- 
vation. Chief Justice Saunders, famous 
for his Reports, was actually a beggar boy, 
and was taken from charity into an attor- 
ney's office ; Lord Gifford was the son of a 
grocer at Bristol, and owed his rise entirely 
to his having attracted the attention of Sir 
Vieary Gibbs, who used to lodge at his fa- 
ther’s house. Lord Erskine was a half-pay 
ifieer, without a shilling of property when 
ie came to the bar. Curran owned truly, 


it the Prinee of Wales's table, that he had | 


seen raised from the condition of a peasant 
only by the bar. Sir James Mackintosh and 
Sir Samuel Romily commenced their pro- 
fessional career with no fortune.” 


To these illustrious examples we subjoin 
ifew from American history —Benjamin 
"ranklin was the son of a tallow-chandler 
‘nd soap-boiler in Boston. After engaging 
‘vr a time in the same business, he was 
sound to his brother, who was a printer. 
Afterwards at Philadelphia and London he 
Worked at the same trade. He filled some 
of the most important offices, in the gift of 
‘is country, and was one of the most distin- 
fulshed Philosophers of any country. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut was the 


“of poor parents, and was employed in | 


‘s early life as a shoe-maker. He became 
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a distinguished lawyer, and a member of 
Congress. In that illustrious body, he had 
hardly his superior. Jefferson declared of 
him ‘that he never said a foolish thing in his 
life.’ 

Nathaniel Smith of Woodbury ,Conn. was 
destitute of the means of an early educa- 
tion, and without the advantages of a libe- 
ral course of study, became, by the force 
of his own exertions, an eminent jurist and 
lawyer. He was many years a member of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, four 
years a representative in Congress, and for 
thirteen years a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State. 

Charles Chauncey,.iv.p. of New Haven, 
Conn. was a striking instance of the self 
made men. His native powers were such, 
that without the advantages of a public ed- 
ucation, he soon came forward to a com- 
manding eminence in his profession. In 
1776, he was appointed Attorney for the 
State of Connecticut, and in 1720, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

Eli P. Ashmun of Northampton, Ms. an 
eminent Lawyer and Senator in Congress 
never enjoyed the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

John Sullivan, a Major General in the 
Revolutionary army, was the son of an Irish 
schoolinaster of Berwick, Me. He possess- 
ed talents, which, united with uncommon 
industry, enabled him to emerge from his 
obscure condition, and without the benefits 
of a college education, to enjoy the highest 
honors in the gift of his country. He was 
President of the first Council of New Hamp- 
shire, and member of the first Congress. 

Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, one 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a mere ploughman, till his 
22d year. He was an eminent lawyer, Pre- 
sident of Congress, Governor, and Chief 
Justice of Connecticut. 

George Walton, also one of the Signers, 
was, in early life,an apprentice to a carpen- 
ter. He was afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, Governor 
of the State, and Senator in Congress. 

William Whipple of New Hampshire, an 
officer in the Revolutionary army, and one 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Jnde- 
| pendence, was, in early life, a cabin-boy 
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and asailor. He wasa Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and a United States Senator. 
He framed the Articles of Capitulation at 
the surrender of Burgoyne. 

Stephen Hopkins of Rhode Tsland, who | 
belonged to the same illustrious band that | 
signed the declaration of our liberties, was 
bred a plain farmer. He became a Speaker of 
the State Legislature, Chief Justice, Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Soc. Ke. | 

Our limits compel us to close the list of 
the illustrious men, who are emphatically 
styled “the architects of their own for- 
tunes.” We shall resume the subject in 
afuture number, and shall exhibit all the 
marked instances, which may come to our 
knowledge in all the learned Professions. 
We regard it as a subject highly inter- 
esting, and one which holds out the strong 


| 
| 





voice of successful example to the young 
men of our country, who are aspiring to 
posts of usefulness, and who have no patri- 
mony but indigence, and the genius which 
the God of nature has given them. 








THE GRACE OF NWUMILITY.—-EXTRACTS. 





EXTRACTS. 
The Grace of Humility. 


Pride is the most stubborn enemy to God 
in the human heart, and therefore God will 
persist all through life, in contriving and 
executing means to mortify it. All the 
way he leads us through the wilderness is 
aright way to humble us, and bring us 
down to our own place, that we may readi- 
ly give him his own place, and rejoice in 
his highness. Study humiliation, there- 
fore, for God is determined to humble you, 
if ever he saves you. Indeed, if you have 
any true spiritual wisdom, you will be 
thankful for every means which promotes 
this happy end, and endeavour to improve 
all your trials for the increase of your hu- 
mility. Study the law and gospel, and 
your own heart and life, with this very point 
inview. Look back on the mischievous 
madness of your former course. Compare 
your present attainments with your advan- 
tages and obligations. Notwithstanding all 
the secret and awful methods God has tak- 
en with you, the obligations he has laid you 
under, the infinite pains he has taken to 
bring you toa right spirit, how much un- 
mortified pride and rebellion remains to 
this day! Was ever wretch so vile! How 
far, how infinitely far are you from being 
what you ought to be! What shame and 
confusion of face belone to you! Could 
you once have thought you would prove 








such a froward, ungrateful creature as you | verer studies of the morning.” 


have been since your conversion ? 


Noy. 


How 


must holy angels or saints in heaven abhor 


your frame of mind? How must God him- 


self abhor you, did he view you otherwise 
than clothed with the righteousness of his 
Son! Watch then, and pray against pride; 
and make the growth of humility a main 
test of all growth in grace. Examine.—Do 
you get poorer in spirit than ever, more in- 
wardly and deeply sensible of your wants 
and weakness, your vile and sinful defects, 
your entire dependance on God, your infi- 
nite obligations to free grace? And does 
this humility appear genuine, by its intlo- 
encing your whole conduct, making you 
more watchful, patient, meek, forgiving, 
modest, thankful, more willing to be the 
servant of all, &c.? You cannot well thrive 
in any other grace, unless you grow in this; 
and if you increase in real, genuine humil- 
ity, you cannot be in an ill condition. With- 
out it, all gifts, privileges, honours, and ex- 
ternal advantages, are likely to become ru- 
inous temptations to pride, and means of 
falling into the condemnation of the devil. 


| So far as it is possible for a person to have 
I 


the exercise of any other grace, while he is 
greatly deficient in humility, there ts dan- 
ger that Satan will take occasion from 
thence to lift him up to the pinnacle of spi- 
ritual pride, that he may afterwards cast 
him down into an horrible pit of sin and 
sorrow. In fact, all supposed experiences, 


' that are not accompanied with deep humility, 


are suspicious and dangerous, if not wholly 
delusive. Dr. Ryranp. 


‘“T know it is our sin that would have 
sanctification on the sunny side of the hill, 
and holiness with nothing but summer and 
no crosses at all.”’ RUTHERFORD. 

“My whole soul wrestled with God; I 
knew not how to leave off crying to him to 
fulfil his promises, chiefly pleading his own 
glorious power. I do not know that any 
thing would be a heaven to me but the ser- 
vice of Christ; and my glorious Lord, whose 
power is uncontrollable, can easily open a 
way for his feeble follower through the 
thickest of the ranks of his enemies.” 

Marryy. 

‘One way to attain humility is to pray 
that God would put more abundant honor 
on those Christians whom he has especial- 
ly honored, and whom we see to be mani- 
festly our superiors. This is at least a pos- 
itive act of humility ; and it is certain, that 
not only will a good principle produce a 
good act, but the act will increase the pril- 
ciple.’ Ip. 


Tenderness of Conscience. 

“T found a want of the presence of God 
from the fear of having acted against the 
suggestion of conscience, in indulging my- 
self with reading the amusing account of Dr 
Vanderkemp, instead of applying — se- 

BID. 
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UNION OF STUDY WITH LABOR, 


MISCELLANEGUS AND STATISTICAL. 





UNION OF STUDY WITH LABOR. 


The following answers to questions, pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the American 


Education Society, exhibit many factsof 


an interesting nature concerning the prac- 
ticability and utility of uniting useful la- 
bour with study. The answers are com- 
municated by the Rev. Isaac Anderson, 
D. D. Professor in the Southern and West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Maryville, Bast 
Tennessee ; the Rey. James K. Burch, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Dan- 
rille, Kentucky, and Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Society; the Rev. John 
Monteith, Principal of the Manual Labour 
Arademy, Germantown, Pennsylrania ; Mr. 
Osgood Herrick, President of the Mechan:- 
cal Association in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover ; Mr. Merritt Caldwell, Preceptor 
in the Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Readfield, 
Maine ; and the Rey. Geo. W. Gale, Prin- 
cipal of the Oneida Institute, Whitesborough, 
New York. 





Question]. What were the principal con- 
siderations and facts which led to the adop- 
tion of the plan of uniting manual labour 
with study in your Institution ? 


SouTHeERN AND WeEsTERN THEOLOGICAL | 


Sewmary at Maryvitine.—The reasons 
for adopting the system, were the follow- 
ing. Ist. The actual bread stuffs, meat, 
vegetables, and milk, that an individual 
will consume in a year, amount to very lit- 
ile. The quantity of corn necessary for one 
person might be purchased here for $5, his 
meat for about the same. Now if you will 
allow $10, which is amply sufficient, for 
his milk and vegetables, you will have but 
$20. Could his provisions be prepared gra- 
lls, you could have him boarded very cheap- 
ly. Now suppose you had thirty such stu- 
dents to board, if you can hire a person 
even at $150 to cook, it will be but the ad- 
ditional expense of $5 for each student, 
making but $25 a year for his boarding. 
Now it must be evident, if there is a farm 
that can be cultivated by the labour of the 
students, the produce must assist in meet- 
ing the expenses. A steward must gene- 
rally have a family, the stock necessary for 
such a family is considerable ; these two 
*xpenses consume a portion of the produc- 
tons of the farm. 

ae [tis much easier in this country to 
st large contributions in provisions, than 








sinall ones in money, and our present recu- 
lations are exactly adapted to this faet. 

3d. Labour ona farm contributes to health. 
Our students on the Curm are as healthy as 
the same number of young men who live 
and labour continually on farms. Did our 
local situation justify it, we should have a 
work shop or shops, but us it is, the articles 
could not be vended. 

Sewisary ar Daxvirne, Kexrocky.— 
“<The considerations and thets, which led 
us to the adoption of a plan for uniting 
manual labour with study, were, Ist, The 
saving of expense, which is lessened at 
least one third, if not one half! 2d, The 
preserving of the constitution of the stu- 
dents In a healthful and vigorous. state, 
that when they come to the work of the ho- 
ly ministry, they may be prepared to ‘en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Clirist.’*’ 

Masvan Lanovr Acapeny, Gerwan- 
Ttows.—* This Institution originated, as | 
believe, in a desire to increase the mumber 
and improve the character of young men, 
whose services are wanted in the gospel 
ministry. The ‘facts and considerations’ 
which led to the adoption of this plan, were 
chiefly such as experience in the business 
of gratuitous education had furnished, viz. 
—the heavy expense of supporting bene- 
ficiaries—their partial or entire loss of 
health—their want of an acquaintance with 
the ordinary and useful occupations so ne- 
cessary in new countries—instances among 
them of falling into improper habits, and of 
declining in piety—-and the prejudices which 
many uneducated but well meaning people 
entertain against a life of entire abstinence 
from labour.” 

TuHeoLocicat Seminary, ANDovER.— 
* The fact that the health of so many stu- 
dents had been injured, if not wholly de- 
stroyed, by a neglect of regular, systematic 
exercise, led to the formation of the plan. 
It was originally adopted solely for the 
purpose of invigorating and preserving 
health, without any reference to pecuniary 
profit.”’ 

Question 2. What provision has been made 
to furnish the means of such labour? By 
whom made, and at what expense ? 

Maryvitte.—A farm was purchased by 
the Directors at $2,500. The horses, cat- 
tle, waggon, and farming utensils cost a- 
bout $1,000 more.”’ 

Danvitte.—* The provision made to 
furnish the means of labour, is the purchase 
of about 112 acres of first rate Kentucky 
land, and the erection thereon of substan- 
tial log buildings, sufficient for the accom- 
modation of 40 or 50 persons, at an expense 
of about $3,000—1,000 of whieh was giv- 
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en by John W. Hundley, Esq. ; and $1,000 
by Mr. Ambrose Lee, (since deceased). 


These two gentlemen thus endowed two | 


ermanent Scholarships in the Institution. 
The other $1,000 was contributed by seve- 
ral of our churches and by various individ- 
uals.” 

GerMantows.—* We have 42 acres of 
land, with the ordinary farming utensils, 
two horses, four cows, and other domestic 
animals, furnishing out door employment 
for more than adozen pupils; and we have 
shop room, benches, and tools, for six or 
seven. Our buildings will accommodate 
about 40 students, with two small families. 
This property has been purchased at about 


$3,000, of which $3,000 is provided for by | 


subscription in the form of stock. The 

Association is composed of good men chief- 

ly in and about the city of Philadelphia.” 
Anpover.—* A work shop of rough gra- 


nite has been erected, 65 by 40 feet, 3 sto- 


ries high, by the Trustees of the Seminary, ; 


at an expense of nearly $3,000. This has 
been furnished with benches and tools suf- 


ficient to accommodate 75 workmen, which | 


cost about $1,200, contributed chiefly by 
benevolent individuals in this vicinity.” 
Question 3. Whut are the particular kinds 
of labour in which the Students are employed ? 
Maryvitte.—* Farming only.” 
Daxvitte.—* The labour of our young 
men is, as yet, wholly 
that they do many little mechanical jobs 
needed on the farm. We could and would 
employ some of them in mechanical la- 


bour, if we had a regular and ready market | 


, 


fur the articles they might manufacture.’ 
Grermantown.—*‘ Various kinds of join- 
er work, especially of the plainer kind; 
horticulture and agriculture, together with 
the management of horses and cattle.”’ 
Axpover.—* Making boxes of various 
kinds, such as type, soap, candle, hardware 
boxes, &c. Also, common cabinet work, 
as bedsteads, tables, chests, &c. Kc. 
Question 4. How much time is daily em- 
ployed by the students in labour? At what 
hours of the day, and in what order 2 
Maryvirte.—‘ We require one day per 
week from each student, and we are entire- 
ly republican as to the manner of labour 
and time. All the boarders are called to- 
gether, and every one that chooses propos- 
es a plan, which he thinks would be most 
advantageous ; when the subject is discuss- 
ed, the vote is taken, and the plan and 
time is decided by the majority ; but gene- 
rally unanimously. After some experi- 
ence, if it is thought the plan might be im- 
proved, it is discussed and settled by vote. 
Our present plan is the following: The 
young men choose one of themselves as 
general monitor, and divide themselves in- 
to ten classes. One class works half the 
day on Monday, the second class the other 
half of Monday ; the third class half of 
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agricultural, except | 


Nov. 


Tuesday, the fourth the other half of Tues- 
| day; and so on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. On Saturday, half the classes 
work in the forenoon, the other half in the 
afternoon. This plan they prefer to that 
of working an hour or two every day, for 
the following reasons. Ist. They can keep 
their clothes neater and cleaner. 2d. They 
have more command of time to attend to 
their own private concerns. 3d. They need 
not miss the learning of any one lesson, 
A change of circumstances might make an- 
other plan preferable, and a change will be 
made so soon as a majority shall desire jt. 
The steward’s business is to point out what 
is to be done ; he informs the general mon- 
itor, who informs the class whose turn it is 
to labor. I endeavor to manage the whole 
concern, by having the subject proposed in 
a meeting, Shall we build a barn, or shall 
we put up a spring house ? Shall we rent a 
| field, or clear one this winter? It is easy to 
make all see what is best, and they as read- 
ily vote for it, and in this way they feel it 
is their own business done on their own 
| plan.” 
| Daxvirte.—‘ The students labor two 
| hours daily. We endeavor to class them 
| for labor, so that some may work in the 
morning, some in the middle of the day, 
and some in the evening. Sometimes we 
allow them to work more than two hours in 
the day, and credit their labor account 
! with the over time.” 

Gervantown.—* Our constitution re- 
‘quires from three to four hours daily—we 
have generally employed four. The suin- 
mer arrangement requires every pupil to 
commence at half past 4, A. M.; after 
which study and recitation occupy the time 
till 4, P. M. which is the beginning of two 
‘more hours’ labour. On the winter ar- 

rangement, we commence recitation and 

study at half past 5, A. M. and confine the 
| hours of labor to the afternoon, commenc- 
| ing immediately after dinner.” 
Anpover. “We labour one hour and a 
| half daily ; three quarters of an hour im- 
| mediately before dinner, and the same length 

of time before supper, all working together; 
| besides this every one may work as much 
‘as he chooses, but no allowance is made 
for extra work. ; 
' Question 5. Hare you a boarding esta- 
blishment connected with this system of labour, 
| 


and upon what plan is it conducted ? 
Maryvitir. ‘ We havea large boarding 
| house on the farm, in which all the charity 
| scholars eat, and in which the steward and 
| his family live. This is the deposite for all 
| the donations of provisions of every kind. 
| Danvirre. “ We necessarily have ®% 
boarding establishment connected with this 
system.” We hirea gentleman witha fam- 
ily to live on the farm and superintend all 
its concerns. Our calculation is, that the 


| farm will produce all articles necessary for 








poarding the whole family. 


the farm, two hours daily labour trom each 
student, and about 815 or $20, for each. 
This will be our whole annual expense tor 
each, except paying for his tuition in Col- 
ae 

Grerwantows. “ All the students are 
er with the professors and their families, 
eur domestic establishment. The charce 
of this department is, with a view to econ- 
omy, committed to the Principal, who acts 
as steward for the institution, and boards 
himself and family with the students.” 

Axvover. * The students of the Semi- 
nary board in Commons, but the workshop 
is entirely distinct.” 

Question 6. What is the diet of the stu- 
dents? Do they dispense with tea and coffee? 

Maryvitve. * Bread, meat, fruit, veyeta- 
blesand milk—No coffee, no tea. We wish 
our ministers free from dyspepsy, and liver 
complaints.” 


DanviLie. * The diet of the students is | 


of the plainest kind—bread, meat and milk. 
—We ‘dispense with tea and Coffee.’ ” 

Germantown. “ Our food is of the best 
quality which the country produces,though 
rather coarse, plain and simple, with as fre- 
quent changes as may be practicable and 
not too expensive. We have milk as often 
as we can furnish it, but coffee and tea 
black tea) well qualified with milk are or- 
dinarily used.” 

Axpover. “ Much the same as in com- 
mon boarding houses.” 

Question 7. What effect has the system 
thus fur had on the health of the students ? 

Maryvinve. “If they come here healthy, 
they continue healthy, and some who come 
here pale and weakly, have become healthy 
and vigorous. More healthy persons are no 
where to be found than our laboring stu- 
dents.” 

Dasvinttr. “* So far the effect upon the 
health of the students’ has been very favor- 
able, and we doubt not but this will contin- 
ue to be the case.”’ 

Germantown. “On this point I reply 
with peculiar pleasure. The students not 
only enjoy comfortable health, but almost 
universally possess that vigorous health and 
exhibit that floridity of complexion com- 
monly seen among farmers.” 

Axnover. “ Uniformly favorable, and in 
several instances so great an improvement 
in the health of feeble students has been ef- 
lected, as to enable them again to prose- 
cute their studies with vigor and success.” 
See page 20, Vol. II. of this work. 
Question 8. Does it appear that progress 
in study has been impeded, or promoted, by 
devoting so much time to exercise ? 

Maryvitie. “ Progress in study is not 
impeded. The elasticity of body and mind 
‘8 kept up, and of course greater proficiency 
in study may be made.”’ 
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We expect the , 
next year, to give a gentleman the use of 
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Danvitte. “ We are firmly persuaded 
that ‘ progress in study will not be impeded, 
but promoted, by devoting so much time to 


' exercise’ and active labour.” 


GrrMantrown,. * The proficiency made 
by our students, is, 1 think as great as is 


| usually found in Grammar Schools. Great- 

er progress for the present, might be made 
boarded in commons, and constitute togeth- | |’ 
' but not, probably, without a subsequent fall- 


ee 








by amore exclusive devotedness to study, 


ing off, and a loss of mental vigor and bodi- 
ly strength. Indeed, there can searcely 
be a doubt, that to prevent this loss is the 
best means of securing the most steady pro- 
ficiency in the acquisition of knowledge.” 

Axpover. * Inno case impeded ; and in 
many greatly promoted.” 

Question). What adrantage tn a pecun- 
rary view do the students derive from their 
labour, either in the way of earning money, 
or of saving expense ? ; 

Manyvirtre. “A student here would 
have to pay 81.75 per week for board. The 
student who labours on the farm gives one 
day in the week, which is worth 25cets and 
not more; yet for twenty five dollars we 
can afford to board him a year, which is 
o0 cts. for each week ; this added to 25 cts. 
makes 75cts. Thus we save our dollar 
per week. Without such a plan as the 
boarding houge and farm, we could get no 
provisions, which are abundant in this 
country, but we can now get a great deal. 
Many have given us money because they 
approved of the plan and were astonished 
at itscheapness. This we otherwise should 
never have obtained. Others have thought 
the thing incredible, and have coneluded 
that what costs nothing 1s worth nothine— 
therefore, the Education at Maryville is 
worth nothing. Upon the whole we have 
been great gainers.” 

Danvitce. “1 have already remarked 
that by our plan of labour one third, if not 
one half, of our boarding expense is saved. 
We have in the College an annual recess 
of about two months; during which most 
of the students disperse and engage in va- 
rious kinds of labour, by which they earn 
money, nearly or quite sufficient to clothe 
themselves.”’ 

Germantown. “* Much, no doubt, is sav- 
ed by the influence of economical princi- 
ples which are peculiar to our system, and 
from the guard which it presents against 
idleness and dissipation. ‘The compensa- 
tion for labour ascertained by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, has varied from 
#2,.70 per week down to 0. In this esti- 
mate moral excellence has great weight, 
which gives to pious students a double op- 
portunity of diminishing their expenses.” 

Anpover. “During the last year, tho 
Association made a small dividend to each 
member in cash. Besides this, some ex- 
pense is saved by individuals, by making 
desks and other sinal] articles for their own 
private use.” 
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Question 10. dre the students required 
to labour, or és it left with those who feel dis- 
posed to unite roluntarily for this purpose ? 

Maryvinne. * All who have no tunds, 
and go into the boarding house, are requir- 
ed to work one day in each week. 
have funds they board where they please, 
and are not required to work.”’ 

Daxvitie. © All our students are requir- 
ed, without any exception or dispensation, 
to labour two hours daily. But for this, it 
would not be possible for us to board thein 
atso lowarate. Besides, we are confident 
that the tendency would be injurious, if a// 
the students connected withthe institution, 
were not on a perfect equality with regard 
to labour.” 

Grnuantown. © The daily performance 
of labour is indispensable, even if the la- 
bour itself for want of being done with skill 
should be worth nothing.” 

Anvover. © [tis wholly left to a volun- 
tary Association of students.” 

Question 11. So fur as the experiment has 
been made, what appear to be the principal 
difficultics in the way of a successful prosecu- 
tion of such a system of labour and study? 

Maryviene. “| have met with none 
worthy of detailing. The steward should 
be aman of a popular turn, and the indi- 
vidual who manages the students should 

have the art of making them feel that they 
are freemen, doing nothing by coercion.” 

Danvitte. “So faras the experiment 
has yet been made, the principal difficulties 
in the way with us are, Ist, The difficulty 
of obtaining a suitable person to superin- 
tend the farm and boarding establishment. 
This probably would not be much felt in 
the Kast. 2d, Many young men, though 
poor and pious, in slave-holding communi- 
ties, feel very unwilling to engvave in man- 
ual labor. 
ty shall increase, this difficulty and the 
cause of it will decrease.” . 

Gerwanrown. * Lsee no difficulties pe- 
culiar to this plan of education, which time 
will not remove. Those which now exist 
are, the want of suflicient interest in the 
public mind, and the consequent want of pa- 
tronage ; and the scarcity of men who are 
qualified to conduct at once the arts of in- 
dustry and the pursuits of literature and 
science. 

Axpover. “ No serious difficulties have 
as yet occurred, nor can we, at present, an- 
ticipate any.” 

Question 12. Is the popularity of the plan 
amone the students, and other circumstances 
such as to render the prospect of its perma- 
nenee more or less favorable than when it 
was first put in operation ? 

Maryvirtr. “ As it is a provision for 
those who have no funds, with them it is 
very popular. Perhaps there are few plac- 
es West of the mountains where such stu- 
dents would not be looked down upon. It 
is not so here. They rather stand in an 
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As the true spirit of Christiani- | 
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honorable light. If we had a fund that we 
could rely on to pay the Steward, | should 
not fear the permanency of the plan.” 

Germantown. “Students, who have giy. 
| en this plana fair experiment, are delicht- 
ed with the regular alternation of meta! 
and bodily exercise ; and whenever it js 
understood by the community, it will be 
appreciated and brought into general use 
But there is another consideration, which; if 
correct, will still better secure its success 
| and permanence. ‘The cause of Christ 
needs such an aid to furnish suitable labor. 
ers for his harvest; and if'so, he that sends 
forth laborers will prosper a plan so well a- 
dapted to the purpose, and which his own 
example, lis word, and his providence 
strongly recommend,” 

Axpover. * The present state of feeling 
among the students, and the present condi- 
tion of our establishment are such as great- 
ly to increase our confidence in its permi- 
nence and success.” 


Maine Wesiryan Sewinany. 


The answers from this Seminary to the preceding 





questions are given continuously in the following 
letter from the Principal. ‘The same remark applies 
to the communication from the Oneida Institute. 
About the year Is20, Mr. Elihu Robin- 
son, then residing at Augusta, Me., togeth- 
er with Mr. Luther Sampson of Readfield, 
the place where this Seminary is now lo- 
cated, formed the design of an Institution, 
in which manual labor should be united 
with study. ‘This plan was communicated to 
| a few of their friends, and of the friends of lit- 
| erature, who soon became deeply interested 
| in the project, particularly from the follow- 
| ing considerations. That many of our most 
| worthy young men, through poverty, were 
deprived of the advantages of an education 
—that many of those who were favored 
| with these advantages, for want of the pro- 
| per motives to industry, become the abject 
subjects of idleness and dissipation—and 
that many others, who seemed the special 
| favorites of genius, for want of some regu- 
lar and systematic exercise, were doomed 
to find an early grave. The system, which 
had for its object to remedy these evils, be- 
came fully matured as early as the year 
1x24, and went into successful operation in 
the spring of 1225. With the literary cs- 
tablishment there was connected a farm ot 
140 acres, on which are employed 12 or I» 
| students, this being a part of the donation 
of Mr. Luther Sampson, who has been the 
principal benefactor of the Institution.— 
There was soon erected a mechanical shop. 
in which there are employed about 3 stu- 
dents. To furnish the means of labor in 
| both these departments, there has already 
| been invested capital to the amount of a 
| bout $3,000. The principal branches car- 
| ried on in our mechanical department are 
{| chair making, cabinet work, turning, sashi 
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making, tool making, coopering, and block 
making. The shoe making business was 
pursued, till it was found to be decidedly 
untavorable to the health of those em- 
nloyed. 

There is a boarding establishment con- 
nected with our Institution, extensive e- 
nough for the accommodation of about 50, 
which is directly under the supervision of 
a General Agent appointed by the Trus- 
tees. In relation to the diet of the stu- 
dents, there is nothing peculiar. The use 
of tea and coffee is lett to their individual 
choice. All, who are connected with this 
establishment, are required to labor five 
hours each day ; the time of commencing 
labor being at half past 12, or at 1, accord- 
yg to the seasun of the year. All engage 
in labor at the same time, and labor the 
sune number of hours. They are under 
tie immediate care of a Superintendent, 
aud receive a compensation, according to 
iieir ability and disposition to labor. Those 
who enter the mechanical departinent must 
wv Id years of age, and all except regular 
mechanics are required to remain there 
three years. The students generally pay 
their board by their labour ; some pay all 
their expenses, and some do even more than 
tis. For the Institution students, the 
school commences at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Many others board in the vicinity, 
and attend the School during the same 
hours as at common Academies. The 
whole number of students for the present 
term is 130, 

The experiment, for such it was five years 
ago, though it can scarcely be considered 
as such now, has fully equalled the expec- 
tations of the founders of this Institution. 
In the literary department we find no diffi- 
culty in elassing those who labor with those 
who do not; indeed, some who have paid 
nearly all their expenses by their labor, 
lave outstripped any of those who have 
not belonged to the laboring department. 
The health of the students, so far as relates 
to the evils which are particularly incident 
students, has been uniformly good. Pale- 
less of the countenance, dyspepsy and con- 
sunption, have searcely been seen or 
known among us. In addition to this, our 
‘udents acquire habits of industry and 
economy, Which promise much for their fu- 
lure success. 

By the Report accompanying this, you 
will perceive what are considered the pros- 
pects of this department, by the Trustees of 
the Institution. 1 
ten with the students is high; to that de- 
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The popularity of the sys- | 


‘ An ao 
free, that many more than can at present | 
' success. 


” aecommodated, and indeed nearly all 


t} F ° . 
_ attend the Institution, would be glad | 
avail themselves of its advantages. Our | 


‘stitution is at present highly prosperous, 
“tt to carry our designs into full execution, 
we need i more extensive mechanical es- 
‘“Hishment, furnished with tools, and a 
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boarding house proportionably large. A 
lack of tunds is with us considered the only 
difficulty in the way of having our most 
sanguine hopes realized. 


We deem it important to add to this communica- 


tion the following extracts from the last Report of 


the Trustees, referred to above. 


“OF the young gentlemen who have attended the 
last term, 42 have paid their board and tuition as at 
other academies, without labor, Of the 65 engaged 
in the laboring department, 53 have paid more or lesa 
of their board and tuition; and 12 by their industry 
have, in this way, paid all their eX peuses. 

The Committee have the satisfaction of saying, 
that the progress of the laboring class, in their stud- 
ies, has inno instance been checked by devoting a 
portion of their time to manual labor; but that in 
many instances this circumstance has given such 
elasticity to their minds, and such an impulse to 


| their feelings in general, that their proticiency in 


study has been even greater than that of those who 
did not labor. Of the 65 belouging to this class, 38 
are employed the winter vacation in instructing 
schools, and 10 are fitting themselves for college. OF 
the whole number that attended the Seminary the 
Jast term, 50 are twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards; most of whom belong to the laboring class. 
When it is considered that a large proportion of this 
number have been unable, during their minority, 
from the inability of their parents, and from other 
causes, to secure to themselves the advantages of an 
education, too much praise cannot be given them for 
the prudence and diguity of their conduct, in devot- 
ing the first years of their owntime to laying a 
foundation for future usefulucss aud independence. 
The committee consider it a matter of the highest 
satisfaction, that an Institution has been here estab- 
lished, where an opportunity is afforded to enter- 
prising and industrious, but indigent young men, to 
fit themselves, by their own exertious, for the highest 
sphere of usefulness, and the most responsible sta- 
tions in society. The plan adopted by the Institu- 
tion of combining labor with study, we conceive, has 
been successfully tried, and no longer remains an ex- 
periment. The Public are already reaping its ad- 
vantages. Five young geutlemen, who are now pur- 
suing their studies in one of our colleges, received 
their preparatory course at this Institution, and paid 
a part or all of their expenses by personal labor. 
With these facts before them, the committee believe 
that the Board of ‘Trustees and Overseers have high 
motives for encouragement and increased exertion, 
promoting the interest of this infant Seminary. 

The farm, during the past season, has been under 
the superintendence of Mr. Dudley Moody. Owing 
to an unusually wet season, its produce has not been 
so great as formerly. Of the 140 acres connected 
with the Seminary we improve for mowing 30 acres 
—pasturage, 40—woodland, 50—orcharding, 4—til- 
lage, 13. The amount realized from the farm has 
been about $500. 

The several mechanical operations pursued in the 
workshop, have been under the general supermten- 
dence of Mr. Elihu Robinson. ‘The number of stu- 
dents employed in this department is 45. The prin- 
cipal branches carried on here, are, chair making, 
cabinet work, turning, shoe making, sash making, 
and tool making. Some little attention has been 
paid to coopering ; although the committee think, tin 
reference to the last. with but little success. The 
amount of work done in the shop, exclusive of stock, 
would be, at a fair average, S700. ‘The committee 
fee! satistied, that the future hopes of the Seminary 
must be placed on this department; and, from its 
present prospects, they have no doubt of its ultimate 


The estimate of expenses for the ensuing year, re- 
quired by the Legislature to be laid before your 
Board, is as follows : 


Salary of the Principal (exclusive of board,) 500 
Do. of three Agents do. 616 
Do, of Assistants, do, 100 

Board of Principal, Agents, and the Students 
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who are employed ; with other incidental 
expenses of the Farm and Work Shop, 1234 
$2500 
To meet this, the Funds of the Institution 

and the proceeds of the Farm and Me- 


chanic’s Shop, amount to about 2000 


Leaving a deficit of about $500 


From the fact that the Institution is yet in its In- 
fancy. and laboring under embarrassments, and sub- 
ject, necessarily to some losses, the committee con- 
clade, that, after the debts shall have been paid off. a 
Sinking Fund will for a time be necessary, that will 
yield, at least, from $500 to $0V0 per annum. 


The following is a statement, as given in by the 
Treasurer, of the general interests of the Seminary. 


REAL ESTATE. 
Land in Readficld and Wayne . 1750 
The Seminary Building, of brick 3000 
2 dwelling-houses . . 6. 6 6 « 1250 


900—6500 00 


lworkshop . 2. 2 2 « «© « + 
PERSONAL ESTATE. 
Live Stock . . © « « « e 738 00 
Provisions. . . ‘ 607 13 
Bedding, Furniture and Farming 
tensile. « + 2 « « + « SSS 
Stock in Shop, finished and un- 
finished, including tools. . 1020 30—3720 29 
Securities in the hands of the Treasurer, 
ot which, from the condition of the do- 
nation, only the interest is available. 
Notes and accounts, the whole of which 
Ope aweneem .«..*«* 6 « « 
Amount of subscriptions uncollected 
Rncertein metes 1 . «1 tw et te 


2500 00 


3742 13 
1032 50 
209 &5 
17,764 77 
6.200 00 
Leaving a balance in favor of the Insti- 
a ae ae a ee Be 
OF this amount, 83500 have been obtained from 
the bounty of the State, and the remainder from in- 
dividuals. 





Debts due fromthe Trustees . . . 





Ownempa INstTirere. 
Your first inquiry is, “ What were the 
principal considerations and facts which 


led to the adoption of the present plan of 


connecting manual labor with study,’” in 
the Oneida Institute of Science and Indus- 
try, or, as it has been heretofore called, 
“the Oneida Academy.’ The same con- 
siderations which are now calling up the 
attention of the public, and especially the 
christian public, to this subject operated in 
bringing forward and introducing the plan 
on which our Institution is conducted. 
The opinion that it would tend to preserve 
the lives and health of young men of the 
highest promise, especially of those de- 
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our Institution, that the primary design of 
it was (to use a colloquial phrase) “ to make 
ministers in ashort way,’ tointroduce men 
generally into the ministry with slender 
preparations, and thus to reduce, as far as 
its influence should go, the standard of 
ministerial qualifications. You have al- 
ready been informed, and I wish the public 
may be so generally, that this is not its 
character, or design. Nearly all our stu- 
dents have been pursuing a regular course 
of preparation for College, and the few that 
have not, are preparing for a Theological 
Seminary. All who are engaged in direct- 
ing this Institution are decidedly fayoura- 
ble to a thorough course of preparation for 
the ministry, such as is required by the 
American Education Society, unless in ca- 
ses where itis presumed the Directors of 
that Society would think exceptions proper. 

Such then being the views of those who 
engaged in this system, I would remark, 
that in the spring of 1226, after the late 
glorious work of God in this part of our 
country, or rather while it was in progress, 
there being a considerable number of young 
men of excellent spirit and promise of that 


| revival, it was thought to be a favourable 


| opportunity to commence the plan. 


As I 
had suffered almost the entire wreck of my 
constitution and health from the same sys- 
tem that has destroyed so many of your 
beneficiaries, and which this is designed to 
remedy, and being on a little farm in the 


_ town of Western, in this county, for the 


! 





sioned for the ministry ; that it would in- | 


crease greatly the facilities of education by 
reducing expenses, and that it would oper- 
ate ng less favorably upon the health and 
character of this class of students. render- 
ing them robust, energetic, and * able to 


benefit of my health it was thought best that 
I should make the experiment. I accord- 
ingly offered eight indigent young men 
their board, washing and lodging, if they 
would engage to Jabéur three and a half 
hours per day. I did not expect their la- 
bour would be a compensation, but I wish- 
ed to hold out to them such inducements 
as would dispose them to engage with alac- 
rity in the business. As plain living was 
to be a part of the plan, I was satisfied, al- 
though many thought otherwise, that I 
should not lose much, except my time and 
labour, for which I expected a full remun- 
eration in the pleasure which I should de- 
rive. Theevent justified my expectations. 
After gathering the fruits of our labour in 
the fall we had, from 14 acres of land, and 
L kitehen garden 350 bush. of sound corn, 
about 70 bush. of oats and peas, and about 
the same quantity of potatoes, 15 bush. of 
onions and other kinds of vegetables in 
abundance for the family. In addition to 


| this, there were cut and drawn to my door, 


endure hardness.”’ It was thoucht also that | 


it might furnish an opportunity for those, 
for whom a collegiate course was consider- 
ed inexpedient, to prepare for a Theologi- 
cal Seminary. This circumstance may 
have given rise to the opinion, which has 
operated with sume as a prejudice against 


from a lot about 1 mile distant, 25 cords of 
wood. One of the students being In poor 
health when he came soon left. Another, 
who was a tailor by trade, pursued his bu- 


_ siness in the shop for the most part, so that 


{ had only six laborers; and these it was 
judged, in the fall, had not labored upon 
an average more than 3 hours per day. 
They were with me about 8 months. In 
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the latter part of the succeeding winter, the 
nian was laid before the Oneida Presbytery, 
and received their unanimous approbation ; : 
and steps were immediately taken for the 
establishment of this Academy. After sev- 
eral meetings of genilemena favourable to 
the enterprise in Utica, a constitution was 
adopted, Mr. Frost* and iayself were ap- 
pointed agents to collect subscriptions and 
donations. About 82,000 were soon raised, 
and the farm now occupied, containing 114 
acres was purchased for $5,358 and teachers 
were appointed, who entered upon their 
labours about the first of May Is27. It may 
not be improper to state here the terms upon 

lich the teachers engaged in their duties. 
as this continues to be tie plan and as it 
may serve to explain other remarks, that 
may be and answer the question 
which has often been asked, ** How are the 
teachers supported 7” The farn 
nished by the Trustees with every thing 
necessary for conducting it;—i.e. teams, 
wargons, and all the imple- 
uients of husbandry, together with all the 

leand kitchen furniture, &c. 
siructers are to have all they can make from 
the farm, and be res ponsible for all com- 
mitied to them, and to return it. in as good 
condition as it was received. ‘They are to 


board all the students they can empley for 


‘ ' 
iinhae, 


stock, carts. 


found upon experiment 


is fur- , 


, ard were deeply felt. 
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ly destroyed. The proceeds of the farm 
therefore did not this year meet the expen- 
ses. ‘The Teachers on/y, however, suftered 
the loss. The want of a farmer and stew- 
The duties of the 
Institution, in consequence of the increase 
of students. were too numerous, and too 
complicated to admit of the Teachers’ di- 
resting the farming concerns longer. Ac- 
cordingly, the business of boarding and di 
recting the farm was comuitted to a fami- 
The farmer 
receives the land trom them upon the same 
terms, that they receive It trom the Trustees, 
except that the teachers are still responsible, 
and receive a portion of the proceeds of the 
juarm to indemnity them. Phe farina being 
.to be better adapted 
to keeping stock than raising grain, it was 
thought best for a time to chanee the loca- 
tion; but as gerdening is found to be more 
profitable than ti arming,and the sale of milk 
also a considerable source of profit, it: has 


ly, employed by the teachers. 


| been concluded to retain the present loca- 


The in-: 


‘ stitution 
| same terms thet they have been, without any 


the labour, of not less than three, nor more | 


than four hours per day, and to be paid fif- 
ty cents a week for instructines. The teach- 
ers run all the hazard of loss of every kind, 
provide a farmer and steward, gardener, Xe. 
direct and wovern the school, according to 
their own discretion, subject, however, to 
the inspection of the Trustees, and to be 
removed at their pleasure. The first year 
there were about 20 students. More cculd 
not be reeetved, for want of house room. 
Not far from 40 acres were cultivated in 
the ordinary way of farming. Board was 
periee | in the family of one of the Teach- 
rs, and the farming directed by them with 
the aid of a day labourer. The proceeds 
of the farm exceeded the expenses by about 
$159, but provision was to be made for the 
coming year, so that the only compensation 
was the tuition money of 20) students, and 
the board of one of their families. The se- 
cond year there were 30 students. This 
vear about 50 acres were cultivated, with 
* considerable increase of gardening; | 
mean, by enitivation, the ploug ching and 
Swing of the land. But this was a disas- 
trous year to the farming concern. In con- 
‘equence of the wetness of the season, and 
the overAowine of the river,* half the crops 
were laid under water in August and near- 


—.. 
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Tr. Frost has from the beginning taken a live- 


'¥ Interest in this plan of Edueation “and rendered 
‘“ty essential services to this Institution, both by his 


four 


sels and his labors. 


* 
The farm has the Mohawk river on one side 
juetta Creek on the other 


You. n 1 


I the Sade 


to which 


tion. "The proceeds of 
have convineed us that, in this place, we 
can eventually afford business to as many 
young men as it is best to have in one In- 
They can be boarded upon the 


the present year 


loss to the teachers, and with a continual 
improvement of the farm. ‘The number of 
students who will receive their board for 
their services is about 40, including a few 
who have places in town. 

Your second and third questions have 
been answered by the foregoing history of 
our Institution. [T would turther add that 
subscriptions and donations to the amount 
of $10,000 have been obtained ; in addition 
ve have a library worth not far 
from $1,000. To erect buildings, and put 


the farm, gardens &c. ina proper condition, 


we need as much more. The want of a 


| permanent agent, toge ther with the peen- 
, niary e smbarrassments of the times, and the 
| great efforts made for other benevolent ob- 


jects, 


| spring. 


have prevented more being done 

The Trustees will doubtless commence the 
erection of plain, but commodious buildings 
for the accommodation of students next 
It is true we shall not have much 
money on hand after paying off all debts; 

but. x will go forward, relying upon the 
same kind Providence, which has hitherto 
snitled upon thein, ond the benevolence of 
the Christian public to sustain them. All 
kinds of lebor usual upon a farm or garden 
have heen performed daris iz the season by 
the students, i.e. from the first of April un- 

tilthe last of November. In the winter, 

many of them have been employed in teac h- 
ing school. We are now erecting a me- 

chanie shop, 50 feet by 30, and as we are 
ex pecting to commence building early in 
the spring the Institution can furnish vari- 
ous kinds of business. such as planing 
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boards, and making window-frames during 
the winter. This will serve asa good intro- 
duction to other business in future. 

The time spent daily in labour, about 
which you inquire in the fourth place, is 
upon an average three and a half hours per 
day. Thisis performed, during the sum- 
mer months, one half before breakfast, and 
the rest befure supper. In the Fall, before 
dinner instead of the morning, and the rest 
before supper. Some have thought it would 
be better to do all the work at once, and on 
many accounts it would, but in our opinion, 
it would not serve so well as a system of 
exercise for the students. The school is 
divided into classes for labour. ‘These are 
directed by aimonitor, chosen by the class, 
and nominated by the Teachers. The mon- 
itors receive orders from the farmer, direct 
the class, keep the time of each one’s la- 
bour, and report delinquencies if there be 
any. 

A table is furnished by the farmer who is 


also steward, at which all the students of 


the Institution board. An assistant Teach- 
er, or student chosen by them, presides at 
the table, and that no time may be lost, 
some one is appointed to read some useful 
piece, previously selected. The diet is 
such as is usually found at Farmers’ tables, 
plain, but wholesome and abundant. Milk 
is used for supper for the most part. Tea, 
without sugar, has been used for breakfast 
till within a short time. This article is 
now discarded by a unanimous vote of the 
students, and coffee, such as the farm pro- 
duces, is substituted in its place. 

You inquire whether the system has been 
favourable to health. This is answered by 
facts. No student who came here in good 
health has been afflicted with any of those 
complaints which usually affect students, 
especially if they have been accustomed to 
active life. On the contrary, some, who 
came here thus afflicted, have been entirely 
restored. 

With respect to the question whether 
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receive is the payment oftheir board by their 
labor. Ifit should happen that his labour ex- 
ceeds the amount of time required, atthe end 
of the year, or when he leaves, he is paid for 


| it; ifit falls short, he is charged in the same 


| proportion. 


As we receive none under 15 
years of age, we have very few who are not 
able to pay for their board. The saving, 
therefore, to each student, if we calculate 
his board to be worth $1,25 per week, is for 
the 32 weeks in which labour is furnished, 
$40. Through the winter term, which is 
10 weeks, business is furnished for 6 at 
least ; and, if we succeed well in mechani- 
cal business a good deal more will be done ; 


_ how profitable it is yet impossible to say. 


Labour is required of every student, 
Neither the amount nor kind of labour is 


| optional, nor the time of performing it. 


ee ee 


| 


cess of the experiment. 


| 


their progress in study has been impeded, 


or promoted; I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, as a general thing, I do not think 
that it has been impeded by the labour of 
the student, and in some cases it has been 
promoted unquestionably. There are many 


cases, especially where young men have | 


been accustomed to business, in which they 
feel the absolute need of this kind of exer- 


cise and they can study but little without | 


it. And in no case will labour from 3 to 4 
hours per day, if judiciously arranged, hin- 
der the student in his literary progress. It 
ought however to be stated and regular. 
The student is taught that no time is to be 
wasted. Action is the order of things from 
day to day. The mind is not rendered 
sluggish by protracted study. Theincreas- 
ed energy, health and spirits acquired, more 
than redeem the time thus spent. 

The pecuniary benefit which the students 





me 


This is understood when he enters, and if 
he is dissatisfied afterward, or proves re- 
fractory, he has only to seitle his accounts 
and go where he will be better pleased. 
On all these subjects, and on every other, 
the government is designed to be kind and 
paternal. 

You inquire about the difficulties in man- 
aging an Institution of this kind. I would 
remark that every untrodden path has its 
difficulties, arising simply from the fact, 
that it has never been travelled before. A- 
side from this, I do not know of any very 
great difficulties. Hitherto, we have not 
experienced many; but our young men 
have been of a peculiar class, all of them, 
young men accustomed to business and sub- 
ordination, almost all of them pious, and 
many of thein deeply interested in the suc- 
I can conceive 
how difficulties might arise among a dif- 
ferent class of students, where some from 
youth, and some from inexperience, would 
not be able to perform the amount of labor 
required ; or rather whose labor would not 
be so profitable, and a price must be set 
upon it accordingly. Difficulties may arise 
from not getting a suitable man for farmer 
and steward. Boarding houses often fur- 
nish occasions for uneasiness; and, when 


/to this is added the business of directing 


labor on the one hand, and performing it on 
the other, the occasions of difficulties are 
of course multiplied. The duties of labor 
and study need to be adjusted, and here may 
be an occasion for dissatisfaction, not only 
among students but between the farmer and 
teachers. On all these subjects this Insti- 
tution has been highly favoured. A more 
harmonious school of this size is seldom 
found ; but, it is no doubt owing in some 
measure to the circumstances already stat- 
ed. The students are as cheerful and ap- 
parently as happy as any others, and, 1 may 
add, as diligent. Indeed, this is the class 
of young men that may be expected to 
choose for themselves an Institution of this 
description. 

The inquiry whether it is popular among 





J&20. 
the students has already been answered by 
remarks made on other subjects. It is not 
only popular among the students,but high- 


ly and increasingly so, and the prospect of 


its permanance has been growing brighter 
yearly. The most sceptical on this subject, 
who have had opportunities of witnessing 
the experiment thus fur, | believe, are, for 
the most part, satisfied. 





REMARKS BY A DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIAN. 


With peculiar pleasure we add to the preceding 
statements and communications the following obser- 
vations, on the same subject, by an eminent Physi- 
cian; @ gentleman to whom the cause of humanity 


is already largely indebted. The remarks are in an- | 


swer to four questions proposed by the Secretary of 
the American Education Society. 


1.‘ Whatis the cause of the frequent failure | 


in the health of sedentary men, and especial- 
ly of students, which has been so much com- 
plained of in late years?” 

Most of our students in colleges, and in 


the professions are early trained to habitu- | 
al exercise in the open air in agricultural | 


labor. On exchanging labor for study, a 
large proportion of them omit their exer- 


cise, but retain their habits of free diet ; and | 


many resort to a more stimulant course of 
living than they had been accustomed to 
before commencing their literary course. 
Few constitutions can support these chang- 
es fur many years without injury. 

The want of regular sleep, and of allow- 
ing a sufficient time for rest, occasionally 
assists in breaking down the constitutions 
of literary men. Every man, in order to 
continue healthy, must have a certain 
number of hours out of the twenty-four for 
sleep. One requires 6, another 8, or per- 
haps even 9 hours; and it is found that 
early hours of retiring to rest and early ris- 
ing contribute most to health. Literary 
men are accustomed to sit up late. 

2. * What would be the effect of adopting 


regular and systematic exercise, agricultural 


0’ 


or mechanical, in counteracting this evil : 

Such exercise would induce men to re- 
lire earlier than they otherwise might do ; 
and in doing this, they would avoid the 
prostrating effects upon the nervous system, 
of an artificial and forced mental excite- 
ment and effort, when they ought to be in 
bed and asleep. Mechanical labor in an 
open work shop, if inferior, in its invigo- 
rating effects, to the labor of the field, is 
sull an excellent substitute, and must, in 
certain cases, be more convenient. Regu- 
lar labor must, of course, doa great deal 
towards remedying the eri. 

3.“ What are the physiological causes 
which render such exercise necessary 2” 

A certain degree of energy in the circu- 
lation of the blood is necessary to high 
health. This energy should be well bal- 
anced, and it should exist in all the organs. 


ee 
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If the action of one part be high, and that 
of another be low, the balance of health is 
destroyed, and disorder is the consequence. 
By exercise, this balance is, in a measure, 
preserved, and the required vigor of the 
circulation is maintained. If the circula- 
tion in the voluntary muscles, and in the 
organs of digestion and secretion be allow- 
ed to languish for want of exercise, their 
power of performing their appropriate of- 
tices becomes enfeebled, and hence an al- 
most nameless variety of symptoms, indi- 
cating impaired health, may follow. If the 
brain be stimulated to aie action by in- 
tellectual operations, carried on with too 
great effort, or too long continued, while 





nishing a supply of healthy blood to every 
part of the whole animal machine, are left 
| toa feeble or sluggish action, it is obvious 
that their functions must be but imperfect- 
ly pertormed; and if the actions of the se- 
creting organs, those which separate vari- 
|; ous materials from the blood, exerting upon 
that blood an agency important perhaps to 
the preservation of its purity, become by 
any means greatly enteebled, it is not difh- 
| cult to perceive that disease may follow as 
a consequence ; indeed it israther difficult 
to conceive why it should not oftener be 
manifest under the fluctuations of action to 
which the various parts of the system are 
exposed ; and the marvel is, not that there 
is so mucH disease, but that there is not 
more. 

4. “ How far is the success of such erercise 
dependent upon a plain and simple diet? 
Shall coffee and tea be dispensed with, par- 
tially or entirely?” . 

When the energy of the stomach and the 
other organs, concerned in converting ali- 
mentary materials into blood, becomes so 
far reduced, as to admit of their function 
being performed but imperfectly, it would 
seem bad policy either to load them with 
materials too great in quantity, or of too 
stimulating a quality for their power of 
healthy action. Under the influence of 
suitable bodily exercise, and in a climate 
| so tonic as ours, simple and unstimulating 
food is most to be relied on, where health 
is the object. If coffee and tea were essen- 
tial to health in our climate, would they 
| not, probably, have been prorided in this 
| climate? They may be useful in climates 
where human life must, necessarily, wear 

out sooner than in ours, and they may be 

| useful to certain. constitutions in this cli- 
'mate ; but inasmuch as the habitual use of 
them is almost always abused to the lasting 
injury of multitudes, would it not be best 
to dispense entirely with their habitual 
use, and resort to them only as medicines ? 
Milk, chocolate, bread, rice, potatoes 
roasted or baked, plain cooked meats in 
_ small proportion,water occasionally combin- 
} ed with some vegetable acid, and the tem- 
' perate use of fresh fruits just before a regu- 


ow 
| those organs which are concerned in fur- 
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lar meal, or asa partof such meal, are ar- 
ticles which, in my opinion, cam sustun 
the organic and intellectual functions of 
man, as long, and as perfectly without tea 
and coffee, and rum and tobacco, as with 
thei. 

THE SAME SUBJECT FURTHER ILLUSTRATED 
BY FACTS TAKEN FROM THE LAST REPORT 
OF THE PRISON DISCIPLINE Socingfy.” 

In the Fourth 


some very interesting statements and facts ta regard 
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Nov 


the Connecticut prison, costs S1552 
year each, or twenty nine cents and eig 
iuills per week, or ftuur cents and two mij!s 
per day. With this food, consisting of wood 
bread, good beef and pork. goed potatos 

and good waier, and enough of it, the eny). 
victs are healihy. There ts little. or no use 
for the hospital, and tiucre has not been a 


| death, in eighteen monilis, and the labor of 


to the usefulness of manual labor in Public Prisons and | 


Penitentiaries. 

applicable to Literary and Scientific Lustitutious. 
Value of Labor as a means of support. 
“The earnings of a considerable number 


4 


of boys at the House of Reformation i 


We believe that they will be found | 


or Ju- ’ 


venile Delinquents at South Boston ts equal ; 


to the expense for clothing and food. 


Sup- | 


pose the food to cost six cents a day, which | 


is above the actual exnense; and the cloth- 
ing three cents per day, which would give 


them three suits per year, and three pairs | 


of shoes, then the expense of these items 
would be nine cents per day ; while a con- 
siderable number of them earn during the 
hours of labor only, ten cents per day. 
Here it should be remembered, that besides 
the hours for labor, there are hovers for re- 
freshment and hours for moral and relivrious 
instruction, and hours for going to school. 


Does not this fhet atford instruction for large 


families, who find it diffien!t to eain subsis- 


| systematically introduced, and iidustri 


tence ; for boarding schools and academies, | 
where the resources of Parents are exhaust- | 


ed to educate their children in idleness. 
when they might be better educated, and 
earn their tood and clothing, if proper care 
was taken to provide in connexion with 
such Institutions, plans and hours and ma- 
terials for labor? Does not the facet above 
stated afford instruction for Colleewes and 
Theological Seminaries, where such invet- 
erate habits of bodily inaction are often 
formed as to induce dyspepsy in all its 
direful forms ;—a disease which causes fre- 
quent and premature death ; and if the sub- 
ject live, renders him a comparatively use- 
ess member of socicty. ° 

* Again, the whole expense for the subsis- 
tence of prisoners at Wethersfield, includ- 
ing food, clothing, bedding, medical atten- 
dance, instruction, and pay ef the officers. 
is thirteen cents and four mills per day, 
while one hundred and forty bovs at the 
house of correction in New York, from the 
age of six to nineteen years, earn, on con- 
tract, twelve and a half cents per day. 


“Once more, the food of the prisoners, in | 





_ * The value of the labors performed by this Society 
18 Inestimable, The four Reports, which have been 
issued are amonument of the indefatigable rese areh, 
and untiring philanthropy of the Secretary of the 
Society. The last Report, like its predecessors, is 
rich in matters of fact which affect the dearest inter- 
ests of the community. 


g tof this Society, thore ar | tothe state, above every expense ior the 
e port oO ls Svociery, wre are | . : . ¢ 
th 7 : support of the lustitution. 


the prisoners is productive oi a large income 


Again, the cooking for tive hundred men 
in the prison at Sing Sing, is done with 
eivhty pounds of coal per day. It is per- 
formed with great simplicity by an appara- 
tus made at the prison, end sold tor one 
hundred doliars, which, it is believed, will 
save one halithe expense for fuel in larve 
establisiments.”’ 

Value of lubor as an auxiliary of virtue. 

“The county prisons to a vast extent, 
throughout the United States, are nor places 
of labor; and for this amone other reasons 
are places of extreme profligacy in regard 
to gambling, profane swearing, Sabbath 
breaking, and other nameless oTences. In 
the reformed prisons wiere labor has been 
7 Us- 
ly prosecuted, under a Vigilant mspect) 
avast wmoniutof moral evil has been pre- 
vented. This ts deliehtiully ill 
the prisons in Auburn, Sing r 
Wethersfield, and at the EFouses of Refuce 
in New York, Philadelpnia, and 2B 
Even in the same prison, where soine of 
tne men have been furnished with labor, 
and others not, it is the testimony of the 
officers, that they can prevent evil more 


Ls! 
Sinv, 


, easily among one hundred men, who are 


| busily empleyed, than ainong ten, who have 


‘nothing todo. This general remark is appli- 
' cable to Colleges, Acadeinies, and Sclioois, 
i and is one of the great reasons of the pro- 


' 


_ shops, should not be as favorable to 


4 


' ductive labor is to virtue. 


fligacy found in them, and shows the need 
of retorm in them as much as similar evils 
show the need of reform in the old Peniten- 
tiaries. What multitudes of Parents are 
called, every year, to moura over the loss 
of their children’s character, at Public 
Schools; and this because, among other 
reasons, they are not furnished with places, 
materials, and hours for laber. We hail 
therefore as harbingers of a better d ty, all 
those institutions of whatever name, I 
which, it is illustrated, how conducive pro- 
We know not 
why bodily exercise on farms, and in work 

shea 
cause of sobriety and virtue in schools aud 
Colleges, as in Prisons and Houses of Re- 
fuge.”” 

We append the following tables for the 
sake of the information which they furnis!i 
in regord tothe hinds of work which can be 
provided, and the utensils, and the difier- 
ent articles which can be manufactured. 
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This. in some places, is the principal dif- 
feulty to be surmounted. 


Dur- 


Connecticut Prison at Wethersfield. 


ing the year ending March 31, I-20, the 

ome of the 

Sinith’s shop was 47429 
Coop rs shop Jor ss 
slioe shy p B40 GL 
Nuil shop W771 4 
Carpenier’s shop 13603 72 
Tailors shop Ib -4 
Interest 16 52 


49 8 
O14 


SILV5 Dd 


Wi rh 


Labor of Lumpers 
Visitors 
Total 
House of Refuge in New York. 
done by the boys in one year, 
15.G00.000 
10.5-4 


Brass nails 
Cane chair bottoms 
Willow work gallon demijons 


Brushes of various kinds 2 OU 
Weight of bristles assorted and 

combed . 3 2000 | 

Pounds of bristles pic ked UU 
Wei elt of bristles washed and 

bleached 1.000 


Sap and candle boxes for r ship- 


ping 


ao tee ts eX 1=.G00 
Shoes of various kinds 


- % 450 
Suits of jackets and trowsers for 
winte 'T . 150 
Pars of trowsers for suinmer 400 
Caps DO 
Jurenile Institution at South Doston.— 
Whole number of boys 04, during the year 
iding Jan. JSvo. 


Bo vs at hat making 
basket mak 


Ing - +. = - ) 
1 hairwork - - - - - - 7 
is police - - - + - = + 1 
7 momitee « «© «© «© e « § 
* on oakuin ose eseeses 
atthe office - - - - - - J 

(. 


athome - *é¢ ees F 


Division of Time. Inthe House of Re- 
“rmation for Juvenile Delinquents, at 
South Boston, the following methodical 

. judiciens arrangement of time 1s 


de: towhich much that is excellent in 


scondition is to be attributed. 

Pron 6. A.M. 4 of an hour for recreation. 
From 2 past G.# ofan hour for reli. exercis. 
From é past 7,4 an hour for breakfast. 
‘rum, 2 hours for instruction in school. 
From 10,23 hours for labor. 

From $ past 12, 4 of an hour for recreation. 
From & pest 1, 4 an hour for dinner 

trom 2, 2% hours fer labor 

‘ron i past 4, : of an hour for recreation. 
rom 4 5 past an hour for su pper. 


Fron nb, 2 tisha instruction in school. 
“he “, 4an hour for religions exerci: 
rom 4 past &, P.M. 4 hrs. for ret aan 


MM. 


Sleep till 6. A. 
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: 

The hour tor rising is much earlier in a 
S8ullimer. * 
wee ‘ 

ANOTHER INTERSTING PACT at 

A manufacturer is now living in Cats 


kill, N.Y. 


~ ; 
had under his care several lads. who work 


who, fora number of years. has 


from six to eight hours per day . and are in- 
The labor which they 
Oth- ; 
The labor 


| Structed four hours. 
pe rform is that of making cand wick. 


er kinds ot Wor k ure proposed, 


of the boy sis worth 2 cents each per day : 
They enjoy fine health, and are contented wy 
and happy. 

_ Could not such a plan be enlarged, and : 
adapted to the accommodation of the chil- 

{| dren of the poor in all our towns? The rt 
present sysiem of confining them in poor Ne 
, houses is, we think, decidedly a bad one. y 
These houses are not untrequently schools f 5 

of vice. Individua ls of all aves ane 1 econdi- b. | 
tions are crowded together, and permitted ar 


to live im habits of unrestrained intinacy, 


Without employment. without motive toany 
honorable eifort, a burden or a nuisance to 
society. 

A “ biouse of Industry’ Trateriat be erect- 


the 


Us Supe rin- 


ed in every town, 


and placed under 

care of a benevolent and judiei 
° ! 

miiait 


tendent, where all needy children 





he collect: d, and ] renared to becorte | les 


sines to their friends and to the communi 
ty. By properly combinina vd labor 
and recreation, their mends would be nur 
tured and disciplined, their support in part 
or entirely provi led tor, and the commun 
ty relieved of a lieavy burden. We are 
entirely saluish d oof the expedioncy and 
practical tity of such an effort Phie suv 
cess of the expernacuts inthe Houses of 


# 


ure in Boston and New Vork is incon 


We ardently to se 


Refi 


testable proof. bone 


the day, when all the poor and degr tded in 


our community will be en! rhtened and 

happy. There is a vast amount of teneo- , 

rance in the lower cl in society, which 

is the result of vies uid a vasi gmount of 

vice whieh is the result of ienerence. Thi 
eoraded non of our conmmunity have 

claims upon the sympathy and « ee etiual J 

sistance of the Pitlanthropist and the ¢ ‘In * 

tian. while ht oug thin »ylonver lo be re rieck 
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MUNIFICENT LIBERALITY. 


Within a few years past, several individ- | 


uals, in our country, have given largely of 
their substance, in aid of the various sys- 
tems of charity which adorn the present 
age. Some of them enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion, on their dying beds, of reflecting, that 
in the vigour of health, as well as in the 
final disposition of their property, the poor 
and the perishing of this world were not 
forgotten. For the sake of convenient ref- 
erence, we bring together, on our pages, a 
record of the deeds of some of these distin- 
guished benefactors of mankind. 


Eursas Bovupiyot, L.L. D. 


Dr. Boudinot was born in Philadelphia, 
in May, 1740. He pursued the study of 
law under the direction of Hon. Richard 
Stockton, of New Jersey. In 1777, he was 
elected a member of the National Congress, 
and in 17" President of that august body. 
In the Christian charities of the last thirty 
years he took avery active part. On the 
formation of the American Bible Society, 
he was unanimously elected President. 
He died on the 24th of October, 1=21, at his 
residence in Burlington, N.J. honored and 
lamented by his “ fellow citizens in Ameri- 
ea, and his fellow Christians throughout 
the world.” 

The following is an abstract of his will: 
1. The sum of 3200 to ten poor widows. 


2. 15 shares in the Aqueduct Company to | 


the Friendly Society of Females in Bur- 
lington. 

. $200 to the N. J. Bible Society, to pur- 
chase spectacles for old people, to enable 
them to read the Bible. 

. 4,000 acres of land to the American Jews’ 
Society. 


oe 
= 


qu 


ary Society. 

S500 each to the Magdalen Socicties of 
New York and Philadelphia, and to the 
Cornwall Foreign Mission School. 


6. 


of the General Assembly. 

. His Library to the Princeton Theologi- 

cal Seminary. 

9. 4,080 acres of Land to indigent Students 
in the same Institution; no one to receive 
more than $200 annually. 

10. 4,000 acres of Land to Nassau Hall Col- 
lege. 


11. 4,592 acres of Land to the American | 


Board of Foreign Missions. 


12. 3,270 acres to the Pennsylvania Hospi- | 


tal. 


13. 4,589 acres to the American Bible So- | 


clety. 


14. 1.300 acres of Land to supply the poor | 


in Philadelphia with wood. 


15. $5,000 to the General Assembly of the | 


Presbyterian Church. 
The residue of his estate. after the death 
of his daughter, to be divided, $10,000 to 
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: $2,000 to the United Brethren’s Mission- 


. 3 houses in Philadelphia to the Trustees | 


Novy. 
| Nassau Hall; $5,000 to the Board of For. 


! eign Missions, &e. Mr. Boudinot was dis. 
| tinguished for his liberality during his lif. 
He gave $10,000 to the American Bible 
Society, at its establishment. . 


Govrrey Haaéa, Esq. 


Mr. Haga, of Philadelphia, was an affly. 
ent nember of the Church of the United 
Brethren. He was emphatically a goud 
man. After the death of Mrs. H., some 
time before his own death, he gave away 
$100,000. In his last will he made the fy/- 
lowing disposition of his wealth. 





1. To the Pennsylvania Hospital 1,000 
2. To the Northern and Southern 

Dispensary, each - - - - - 1,00) 

3. To the Deaf & Dumb Institution — 1,000 

4. To the German Society - - - 2.000 

| +. To the Bible Society - - - - 4,00) 

| 6. Widows’ Society - - - - = 5,000 

| 7. Orphan Asylum - - - - - 10,000 
|. United Brethren’s Church at 

Philadelphia - - - - - - - 2000 


9. To the United Brethren’s Socie- 

ty for Propagating the Gospel - 30,000 

The remainder of his estate, valued at 
$200,000, Mr. Hl. gave to the same Society, 
to be appropriated as they shall direct. 

Josern Burr, Esa. 

Mr. Burr, of Manchester, Vt. died April 
14, le28, aged 56. When about to make 
his will, he informed his friends that it had 
long been his determination to bequeath 
most of his property to benevolent Institu- 
tions, that it might be doing good to the 
world when he was gone. He had no fam- 
ily. The particular items of his bequests 
are stated on the authority of two of his ex- 
ecutors. 


1. American Board of Foreign Mis- 





sions =. ee a Ss a. « ee 
2. American Bible Society - - - 15,100 
3. Am. Home Missionary Society —1(),(00 
| 4. American Tract Society - -  9,() 
5. American Colonization Society 5.000 
6. Vermont Dom. Missionary Soc. _ 95,0") 
| 7. N. W. Branch Am. Ed. Society  3,(00 
8. Middlebury College - - - - 12,2") 
9. Dartmouth College - - - + Lil 
| 10. Williams College - - - - + 1,00) 
| 11. Congrega. Soc. at Manchester — 5,0") 
' 12. Also a lot of Land worth - - = 400 
13. To support a Public Seminary 
| in Manchester - - - - - - 10,000 
14. To constitute two Clergymen 
Life Directors of Am. Bible Soc. 300 
15. To a Baptist Clergyman in 
Manchester - - - - - =: - 300 
/ 16. To purchase a Farm for the sup- _ 


port of the Poor indo. - - 


Praeee 2 ee 
207 400 
RO 4 

| Mr. Sotowuon GoopeELL. 


Mr. Goodell, who died in Jamaica Vt. in 
Sept. 1815, pursued a course of charity % 
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abusiness for life. He was a plain man, | Bishop's Fund, South Carolina 5.000 
and one of the most laborious Green Moun- | Protestant Epis. Dom. Miss., 8.C. 10,000 
tan farmers. His whole property never | Mariner's Church, Charleston 5,000 
would have sold for $5,000. All his money ommnmpeiatiy 


was procured by severe personal labor. &373.000 
When taking a journey of 50 miles to pay And two houses on Bay street, Charles- 
over $450 of his hard earned money, for the | ton, to the Orphan House of that city. 

circulation of the Scriptures on the other Ample provision is made in the Will for 





side of the globe, his whole appearance in- | Mrs. Kohne.—Certain properties are set 
dicated that he was in the plainest class of | apart for the benefit of the testator’s colla- 
laborious farmers. His wearing apparel, | teral kindred: and many bequests are made 
when he died, did not equal in value what | to his servants and poor friends. 

soften paid for a single garment by per- The residue of his estate is bequeathed 
sus Who cannot afford to do any thing in | to his Executors in trust for distribution to 
the way of charity. For many years Mr. | such charities in Pennsylvania and South 
G. was in the habit of giving $100 a year | Carolina, as they may deem most beneficial 
y the Connecticut Missionary Society, and | to mankind, and so that part of the colored 
sto the Hampshire Miss. Society. He | population of each of the said states of Penn- 
iso frequently gave $50 to smaller ob- | sylvania and South Carolina shall partake 
ects. When the American Board was | thereof. 

formed in 1810, he did not wait for an agent Mr. Kohne was a native of Germany, and 
to visit him, but went, on foot, to the Rev. | for many years acitizen of South Carolina. 
Dr. Lyman, of Hatfield, 50 miles distant, | His Executors are Mrs. Kohne, John Boh- 
tosay that he wished to subscribe $500 for | len, and Roberts Vaux of Philadelphia, and 
immediate use, and $1,000 to the perma- | Robert Maxwell of South Carolina. 

nent fund. He would give $50 as earnest 
money, and would forward the remaining 
$150 as soon as he could raise it. He would POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 
py the interest annually upon the $1,000, gas 
til he could pay the principal. At one In a late number of the London Mission- 
ime he brought to Dr. Lyman $450. Af- | ary Register there are some interesting cal- 
ter the money was counted, Dr. L. said to | ulations in regard to the population of the 
iim, “J presume you wish to have this globe, which we transfer, with some modi- 
sum endorsed on the note of $1,000.” “Oh | fications, to our pages. A_part of these sta- 
so,” was the reply, “I believe that that | tistics is from a work of M. Adrien Balbi, 
sote is good yet. This is a separate mat- | in which he has been engaged for a long 


| 
} 
' 
! 
| 








ter, to help repair the losses of the Baptist ; Ume. 

missionaries at Serampore.’’ At the time | Estimate according to Religion. 

this death, after suitably providing for his ‘Wien adiens < + + 657,000,000 

‘amily, he made the Board his residuary | yyajommedan nations- - - 140,000,000 

egatee. Christian nations - - - - 200,000,000 

Mrs. Parse Norns. Estimate in reference to the population sub- 

This lady, the widow of John Norris, ject to Christian Governments. 

Esy. of Salem, Mass. bequeathed $30,000 | p,orestant States. 

tothe American Board of Foreign Missions, | Great Britain 150.000,000 


‘ud $30,000 to the Andover Theological | U.Statesof Amer. 11,000,000 

Seminary. Russia, Sweden ,&e. 29,000,000—190,000,000 

Greek Church, Rus- 60,000,000 
sia, &c. 


Mr. Freperick Konne 








equeathed the following sums to public in- | pon Cath. States 135,000,000 
‘itutions, the amount to be paid on the de- ame 
tease of Mrs. Kohne. 385,000,000 
‘) the House of Refuge, Phil’a $100,000 | yij;ommedan States 90,000,000 
Orphan Asylum 60,000 | Si aathen Biaetegen 

‘tan. Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb 20,000 | Chinese Empire, ) o- 

‘tant School Society 5,000 | Japan, &e. a 270,000,000 


remale Episcopal Associa. Phil’a 5,000 Other Heathens 20,000 ,000—470,000,000 
‘em. Ben. Soc. of St.James’Church 3,000 
“niscopal Theol. Seminary, N.Y. 100,000 
“. School Un. of the Epis. Ch. — 20,000 





Total, 945,000,000 


Another Calculation, making the number of 


“8. Dom. & For. Miss. Soc. 10,000 | P ay i 
‘shop's Fund, Pennsylvania 5,000 ; ee sapanaadnianiel a 

“piscopal Soc. for Propagating Chris- | Under Christian Governments 387 FOC SSS 
_ tianity in Pennsylvania 5,000 | Under Mahom. Governments 72,000,000 
Vilies’ Ben. Soe., Charleston 5,000 , Under Pagan Governments 277,212,000 





“ilrras Dispensary, Charleston 10,000 | yy 
Soe. for advancing Christ'yin $.C. 5,000 ' 737,000,000 
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120 QUARTERLY LIST 
Those under Christian covernm'ts are thus divided. 
193.624 000 
134.864.0000 
GU,CO0 UOY 


ttes - - - - 


States - - 


Protestant St 
n Cathohe 


elk ti ite s S = 


Rom: 
Russian or Gre 
= 000 

It thus appears that imore than half the 
population of the globe has been brought 


3ar TR 


vider governments professedly Christian. 
‘Thais siate of things is very different from 
What existed a century since. 


Tien Great Britain and all her Colonies 
eould not number more than 
Russia - - *- - - - + = 
Andall Christian Governments 

not moretham - - - - = 
The Grand Sienior, the § 
Great Movul were the mos 
of the destinies of man. Ne early all India 
and Asia were under Pavan or Mahoimmedan 
sway. All the religious missions in exist- 
ence were m connexton with the Romish 
Church. The only religion that was sor 
disseminating itself, thet was Nor gain- 
ine vsound was the Protestant. ; 

During the list 20 years, the only States 
which have materially added to their nui- 
bers are Great Britain. Russia and Amerien. 
This PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNWENT God 


30,000,000 
200,009 .000 


Sophy, and the 
tp tent arbiters 


oi 


OF ORDINATIONS. 


i 
' 


20,000,000 | 


enforees on all Christians, with evidence | 
rapidly augmenting, the duty of laboring | 


for the conversion of the world. 


Newser oe Inprass 
in the United States, estimated by the war 
department, as within the territory of the 
United States, . 
2573 within the states of Maine. Massa- 
chusetts, Ro I. Conn. and Virvinia. 
4 =) enon the state of Ne w- York. 
300 within the state of Pennsylvania. 
3, WO y chin the state orth Carolina. 
300 within the state of South Carolina. 
vio nthe ete of Georvia. 
within the st te of Tennessee. 
(7 Within the stote of Ohio. 
$0) wi i the state of Mississ 
2 within tate of Alabama. 
within the state of Louisiana. 
within 


thes 
Within 

within 

Within 


of N 


iti sippl. 
fhe s 
839 
4.050 
400) 
anos 9 
G40 

~ 
4.000 
Ji) 040) 


tate of Indiana. 

the state of Hlineis. 

the state of Missouri 

the peninsula of Michigan. 
within the territory of Arkansas. 
Within the territ ry of Florida. 
withia the couniry east of the Mis- 
siscippi, 9 rth of the state of Hlinois. 
and mest of the aes e upper lakes. 
94.300 wi ithin the country west of the Mis- 
cast of the Rocky Monn- 
tains, and not included in the states 


SIssip p} 


of Louisiana or Missouri, or the ter- | 


ritory of Arkansas. 
20,000 within the Roe ky Mountains. 
“0,000 west of the Rocky Mountains. be- 
———- tween lititude 44° and 49° 
$13,139 within the United States 


Novy. 





QUARTERLY LIST 


OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Rev. EBENEZER MIRICK, ord. evang. Bap, Sede. 
- | j g 

wick, Maine. Mav 20, J820, 
Rev. BERIATL GREEN, inst. pastor. Cong. Keune 


we, 
past yr. 


bunkport, Me. late of Brandon, 


Rev. WILLIAM FORD, tost. 


July 3). 
Unita Ausus 


ta, Me. late of Newburyport. September 9. 
Rev. ‘TH<¢ MAS B. RUPLEY, inst. pastor, Bap. Ban 
r, Me. Sept. 10. 


n RISON KEELER, ord. 
Uect. lo. 


Rev. 5. HA 


pastor, Cong 
South Berwick. 


SAMUEL W. CLARKE, 


Rev. ord, pastor, cong 
Greenland, New fcr » August 5, 

Rev. STEPHEN MONS, inst. pastor, Cong. Troy, 
N. Uf... late of Merrimac, N. HL. Aug. 2z, ; 

Rev. GEORGE KALLOCHL, ord. pastor, Bap.Cheste; 
N. H. Sept. 10. 

Rev. SAMUEL ARNOLD, inst. pastor, Cong, Ossi- 
pee, N. H. Sept. 23. 

Rev. MOSES G.GROSV ENOR, inst. pastor, Cong, 
Acworth, N. H. Oet. 14. 

Rev. ABRAM MARSIT, ord. pastor, Cong. Reading, 


Vermont. Jnne 23, 1829. 


Rev. gg D. FRANCIR, ord. pastor, Cong. Be 


sou, Vt. July 29. 

Rev. SOUN A. MURRAY, NELSON HIGLEY, | 
Liv 7 ALET KENT, ‘ord. evang. Cong. Pitts 
= — t. Aug. 26. 

Rev. LEV 1 WALKER, ord, evang. Hubbardston, Vi 

Rev. OREN CATLIN, inst. pastor, cong. Western 
Massachusetts. July 1, 1529. 

a” WILLIAM SILEDD, inst. pastor,cong. Abing 


on, Ms. July 1. 
HORACE B. CHAPIN, inst. col. pastor, cong 
West me Ms. July 15. 


a, 


tev. H. G. O. DWIGHT, avd. evang. pres. Great 
Barrington, Ms. July 1 
Rev. BERNARD CAVEN. AGH, ord. priest, Roman 


Cath. Boston, Ms. by bis shop Fenwick. Jaly 13. 
Rev. DANIEL L. B. GOODWIN, ord. priest, epis 
Sutton, Wilkinsonville par. Ms. by bishop Gris 
wold. July 6. 

JAMES H. TYNG, ord. deacon, epis. 
Wiikinsonville, Ms. by bish. Griswold. July ~ 
ARETAS LOOMIS, inst. pasto ‘y cong. ( 

ruine, Ms. Ist cong. church. Aug. 
: Dace ~tgy NOT, inst. pastor cong. Ware 
1m, Ms. Aug, 5. 
. . \MES R. CUSHING, ord. pastor, cong. Box 
b yf Ms. in i? 
Rev. M. G. WHEELER, ord. evan. presb. Newbury- 
oo Ms Aug. 12. 
tat EB. WHITING, ord. one cong. Rich 
mond, Ms. miss. to Greece. Ang. 
Rev. HORATIO ALGER, ord, pastor, oh. Chelsea, 
Ms. Sept. 2. 
R. EVERETT PATTISON, ord. pastor, bar 


“alem, Ms. 2d baptist church. Sept. °. 


Sutton 


Rey, 


Post, 


tev. CALVIN W. BABBIT, MARTIN M. 
PHANUEL W. WARRINER, IRA M.WEAD, 
HENRY SHEDD, JGNATHAN M.ROWLAN 
CHARLES M. PUTNAM, HERVEY 0. HIG 
JEY, ord. evang. presb. Boston, Mass, miss. to 
ihe West. Sept. 24. 

Rev. HARRISON ALL EN, HOLLIS READ, CUT 
TING MARSH, WILLIAM HERVE Y, i 
evang. presb. Boston, Ms. foreign miss. Sept: 

tev. ANDREW H. REED, ANSEL R. CLARK 
HENRY LITTLE, JOHN K. YOUNG, ore 


evang. presb. Poston, Ms. agents for benevolent 
societies. Sept. 24. 

Rev. S'TETSON RAYMOND, 

Freetown, Assonet villug 

ASA HINXON, Jr. ord. 

ham, Ms. Oct. 7. . 

Rey. ELIJAH C, BRIDGEMAN, ord. evang. C°Ps 
Belchertown, Ms. miss. to China. Oct. ©. 


inst. pastor, cong. 


», Ms. Sept. 30. 


| 
“col. pastor, cong. Oak 


Rev. 





1829. 


Rev. JAMES EVERETT, ord. priest, epis. Provi- | 


dence, Rhode Island, chaplain U.S, frigate Con- 
stellation. July 15, 1829. 
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Rev. SAMUEL H. GRIDLEY, ord. evang. cong. 


Madison, Madison co. N.Y. Home Missionary in 
Erie co. N.Y. Sept. 9 . 


Rev. ASA F. HOPKINS, ord. pastor, cong. Paw- ! Rev. ROBERT W. HIILL, inst. pastor, East Bloom- 


tucket, R. [. Aug. 6. 
Rev. JAMES SABINE, ord. dea. epis. Providence, 


R. I. Grace ch. Boston, late Presb. ch. Aug. 2d. | 


Rev. LAURANUS P. HICKOCK, inst, pastor, cong. 
Litchtield, Connecticut. July 15. 

Rev. JAMES NOYES, Jr. inst. pastor, cong. Middle- 
field, Middletown, Conn. July 22. 

Rey. GUSTAVUS F, DAVIS, inst. pastor, bap. Hart- 
ford Conn. late of Reading, Ms. July 29. 

Rev. 5.8. MALLERY, inst. pastor, bap. Willington, 
Conn. Aug. 12. 

Rev. SIMEON 8S. JOCELYN, ord. evang. cong. New 
Haven, Conn. Aug. 95. 
Rev. TALCOTT BATES, JASON ATWATER, 
ord, evang. cong. Woodbury, Conn. Aug. 26. 
Rey. ELDAD BARBER, WILLIAM 8. PORTER, 
EVERTON JUDSON, JULIAN M. STURTE- 
VANT, THERON BALDWIN, ord. evang. 
cong. Woodbury, Conn. missionaries to the west. 
Aug. 26. 

Rev. GRANT POWERS, inst. pastor, cong. Goshen, 
Conn. late of Haverhill, N. H. Aug, 27. 

Rev. GEORGE CARRINGTON, inst. pastor, cong. 
North Goshen, Conn. Aug. 27. 

Rev. WILLIAM LUCAS, ord. priest, epis. Wood- 
bury, Conn, Sept. 3. 

Rev. HARVEY FINCH, ord. priest, epis. New Pres- 
ton, Conn. Sept. 5. 

Rev. WILLIAM M’JIMSEY, installed pastor, presb. 
Monticello, Sullivan co. New York. June 23, 1°29. 

Rey. WILLIAM CALHOONE, inst. pastor, reform. 
Dutch, Hyde Park, Dutchess co. N. Y. June 30. 

Rey. ISRAEL ROBARDS, ord. pastor, bap. Milford, 
Otsego co. N. Y. July 4. 

Mr. EDWARD BALLARD, JOHN M. GUION, 
ULYSSES M. WHEELER, EDWARD Y, 
HIGBIE, JOUN WILEY, Jr. ord. deacons, epis. 








N. Y. city. July 5. | 
Rev. NATHANIEL E, JOHNSON, ord. pastor, pres. | 
East Genoa, N. Y. July &. 
Rev. JAMES A. CARNAHAN, ord. evang. presb. | 
East Genoa, N. Y. Am. home miss. for Indiana. 
July &. 

Rev. DIRCK C, LANSING, D. D. installed pastor, 
presb, Utica, N. Y. 2d Presb. church. July 15. 

Rev. EBENEZER MEAD, ord. pastor, presb. Riga, 
N.Y. July 15. | 

Rev. ROBERT P. LEE, ord. pastor, ref. Dutch, 
Montgomery, N. Y. July 15. 

Rev. ALVAH LILLY, ord. evang. presb. Franklin, 
N.Y. July 15. 

Rev. MILTON KIMBALL, CHARLES DAN- 
FORTH, ord, evangelists, presb. Auburn, N. Y. 
Am. Home Missionaries for Indiana. July 21. 

Rev. C. WHITE, inst. pastor, presb. Cazenovia, N.Y. 
July 22. 

Rev. LUCLUS FOOT, ordained pastor, presb. Tren- 
ton, Oneida co. N. Y. July 27. 

Rev. WILLIAM BOYSE, inst. pastor, Ref. Dutch. 
Woodstock, Ulster co. N. Y. July 27. 

tev. JONATHAN F. MORRIS, inst. pastor, Ref. 
Dutch, Nassau Rensselaer co. N. Y. Aug, 12. 

Rev. JAMES STEVENSON, ord. pastor, Ref. Dutch, 
Florida, Montgomery co. N. Y. Aug. II. 

Rev. WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, D. D. inst. pastor, 
presb. Albany, N. Y. 2d Presb. ch. late of West 
Springfield, Ms. Aug. 26. 

Rev. WASHINGTON CHRISTIAN, ord. evang. 
bap. N. York city, N. Y. to return among the 
coloured people of Providence, R. I. with whom 
he has been laboring with success. Sept. 8. 

Rev. GEORGE BRYAN PARDOW, ord. priest, 
Rom. Cath, N. Y¥. city. Sept. 8. 

Rev, JOHN G. MORGAN, ord. pastor, presb. Naples, 

, Ontarioco, N. Y. Sept. 9. 

Rev. WILLIAM BEARDSLEY, ord. evang. cong. 
Madison, Madison co, N. Y. Home Missionary 
in Erieco. N. Y. Sept. 9. 

Rev. CHARLES G. CLARK, ordained evang. cong. 
Madison, Madison co. N. Y. Home Missionary 
to Michigan Territory, Sept. 9. 
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fieid, N.Y. Sept. 10. 

Rev. ADAMS W. PLATT, inst. pastor, presb. West 
Galway, N.Y. Sept. 3. 

Rey. JOSHIUA FLETCHER, ord. evang. bap. Sara- 
toga, N.Y. Rept. 10. 

Mr. JAMES SELKING, ord. deacon, epis. Moravia, 
Cayuga co. N.Y. Sept. 10, 

Rev. JOHN MIDPLETOWN, ord. pastor, bap. N.Y. 
city. East Bapt. Ch. Sept. 14. 

Rev. FREDERICK A. STRALE, ord. evang. presb. 
New Lebanon, N.Y, Sept. 16. 

Rev. AARON GARRISON, inst. pastor, presb. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Sept. 30. 

Rev. J. 8 CHRISTMAS, inst. pastor, presb. N.Y. 
city. Bowery Church. Oct. 14. 

Rev. CHRISTCAN Z, PAULISON, inst. pastor, 
Ref. Duteh, Aguackanock, N, J. June 21, 1e2o. 

Rev. WILLIAM BACON, ordained evang. baptist, 
N. J. August 5. 

Rev. ISAAC PARDEE, ord. priest, epis. Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Aug. 9, 1829. 

Mr. JOHN SWAN, ord. deacon, epis. Hamiltonville, 
Pa. Aug. 16. 

Rev. RAYMOND A. HENDERSON, ord. priest, 
epis. Hamiltonville, Pa. Aug. 16. 

Rev. MORGAN J. RHEES, ord. evang. bap. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sept. 9. 

Mr. JOHN H. MARSDEN, ord. deacon, epis. York, 
Pa. St. John's Church. Sept. 20, 

Rev. ABRAHAM 0. HALSEY, installed pastor, 
Ref. Dutch, North and South Hampton, Bucks 
co. Pa. Sept. 23. 

Mr. ROBERT W. GOLDSBOROUGH, ord. deacon, 
epis. Germantown, Pa. St. Luke's Ch. Sept. 27. 

Rt. Rev. WILLIAM MEADE, D. D. consec. assist. 
bishop, epis. Philadelphia, Pa. assist. bishop, di- 
ocess of Virginia. Aug. 19. 


Mr. HENRY B. GOODWIN, ord. deacon, epis. 
Richmond, Virginia. July 5, 1829. 


| Rev. SAMUEL L. WHATSON, inst. pastor, presb. 


Steel Creek, Mecklenburg co. N.C. May 22, 1829. 
Rev. CHARLES LE ROY BOYD, ord. pastor, presb. 


near Winnsborough, 8. Car, United Churches of 
Mount Olivet and Jackson Creek. June 13, 1829. 


| Rev. DENNIS M. WINSTON, ord. evang. presb. 


Greensborough, Greene cv. Georgia. Aug. 7. 


Rev. Mr. MARTIN, ord. evang. presb. Alabama. 
Rev. Mr. DUNHAM, ord. evang. presb. Alabama. 
Rev. SAMUEL C. JENNINGS, ordained pastor, 
presb. Sharon, Ohio. June 24, 1829. 
Rev. ALVAN NASH, ord. pastor, presb. Ravenna, 
Ohio. Sept. 29. 
Whole number in the above list, 122. 


SUMMARY. 
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Consecrations . STATES. 


N.Carolina . 
DENOMINATIONS. S. Carolina 


, ‘ seorgi 
Congregational . 37 Georgie 


Ordinations cs « & Maine ae 5 
Installations =. + 32 New Hampshire 5 
Vermont er ae, . 

OFFICES. Massachusetts . 33 
Assistant Bishop . 1 Rhode Island 3 
Pastors - « « SL Connecticut . 16 
Col. Pastors . . « 2 New York .. . 36 
Evangelists . » 48 New Jersey ° » 2 
Priests - » « 8 Pennsylvania . » 8 
Deacons - e « 12 Virginia ° : 
1 

1 

2 

2 


"er 


Presbyterian. . . 41 — . 

Baptist sees @ ae : ° 
Episcopal er DATES. 

Dutch Reformed . 7 1829 May . + 2 
Unitarian oe June a 6 
Roman Catholic. 2 — 4 ‘én: * = 
N si ted. . 2 ugust . « « de 
a September. . 43 


October. . . ¢ 


Former Beneficiaries } }4 Not designated 3 
ot desig 


of the Am. Ed. Soc. } 
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QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





Rev. SAMUEL CHANDLER, aet. 68, cong. Elliot, 
Maine. Aug. 1829. 

Rev. JOHN HULL, aet. 31, bap. Livermore, Me. A 
native of Nova Scotia. Aug. 

Rev. MICAH PORTER, aet. 82, cong. Plainfield, 
New Hampshire. Sept. 8, 1829. 


Rev. JOSEPH CURRIER, aet. 87, cong. Corinth, 
Vermont. Aug. 1829. 

Rev. GEORGE MOREY, act. 80, cong. Walpole, 
Mass. Sen. pastor, 46th of his Ministry. Aug. 

Rev. JOUN FOSTER, D. D. aet. 63. cong. Brighton, 
Mass. Sept. 

Rev, ISAAC SMITH, net. 80, cong. Boston, Mass. 
Chaplain of the Almshouse, Oct. 


Rev. GEORGE GRISWOLD, net. 27. epise. Bristol, 
Rhode Island. Son of Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswold. 
Sept. 27. 

Rev. PETER STARR, aet. 85, cong. Warren, Con- 
necticut. A pastor 60 years, one of the oldest 
graduates of Y. Col., and oldest minister in the 
State. July 17. 

Rev. DANIEL SOMERS, episc. Norwalk, Conn. 
Sept. 11. 

Rev. MATTHIAS BRUEN, aet. 36, presb. New 
York city. Pastor of Bleecker-st. Ch. Sept. 6. 

Rev. ALEXANDER GUNN, D. D. Reform. Dutch, 
Bloomingdale, N. Y. Sept. 18. 

tev. ABRALIAM G. BATRD, act. 31, baptist, New 
York city. Sept. 22. 

Rev. ROBERT ADDISON, act. 74, episc. Niagara, 
N.Y. A pastor 33 years. Oct. 6. 

Rev. PEARSON CROSBY, act. 67, bap. near Fre- 
donia, N.Y. formerly of Thompson, Conn. Sept. 

Rev. JOHN COOPER, aet. 61, bap. Rensselaerville, 
N.Y. Oct. 9. 

Rev. WILLIAM HARRIS, D.D. act. 66, epis. New 

York city, President of Columbia Col. Oct. 18. 

Rev. JOUN RIDDEL, D. D. act.71, Ref. Dutch, Ro- 
binson’s Run, Pennsylvania. Sept. 4. 

Rev. THOMAS B. MONTAGUE, aet.60, Ref. Dutch, 
South Hampton, Bucks co. Penn. Sept. 27. 


Rev. MICHAEL DU BOURG EGAN, aet. 29, Ro- 
man Catholic in France, of Maryland, late Pres- 
ident of Mount St. Mary’s Seminary at Emmits- 
burg, and nephew of the first Catholic Bishop of 
Philadelphia. May 29, 

Rev. HENRY N. HOTCHKISS, aet. 29, epise. Wil- 
liam and Mary parish, Cecileo. Md. Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Cecil co. Sept. 

Rev. JONATHAN HELFENSTEIN, aet. 46, Ger. 
Ref. Ch. Fredericktown, Md. Sept. 23. 

Rev. BENJAMIN JONES, Baltimore, Md. recently 
of Boston, Mass. Oct. 11. 


Rev. JOUN FAULCON, net. 59, bap. New Hope, 
Surry co. Virginia. Twenty six years Clerk of 
the Superior Court. Sept. 16. 

Rev. JOHN BEN, aet. 75, bap. Petersburg, Va. A 
coloured man. Sept. 16. 

Rev. VINCENT T, CROSBY, act. 28, meth. Ca-Ira, 
Cumberland co. Va. Sept. 16. 

Rev. JUHN BARKSDALE, presb. Charlottesville, 
Va. Oct. 1. 


Rev. HENRY HOLMES, methodist, Edenton, North 
Carolina. July 28. 

an N. ABBINGTON, method. N.C. 
x >pt. oe 

Rev. JOSEPH D. KILPATRICK, presb. Rutherford 
co.N.C. Sept. 20. 

Rey. JOHN HONOUR, aet. 60, meth. Charleston, 
South Carolina. Sept. 19. 

Rev. MOSES HOLLAND, aet. 71, bap. Anderson 
District, S.C. Sept. 8. 

Rev. GEORGE HILL, meth 


a - Milledgeville, Georgia. 
ig. 22, 
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Nov. 


Rev. G. G. M‘SWHORTER, net. 66, presb. Washing- 
ton, Augusta co. Alabama. Formerly pastor of 
a Church in Salem, S.C. July 17. 

Rev. WILLIAM H. JUDD, aet. 23, epise. Mobile. 
Ala. A Missionary—native of New London. 
Conn. Aug. 7. 

Rev. HUBBARD SAUNDERS, aet. 63, meth. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Sept. 7. 

Rev. DE FERNEX, French protestant, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Aug. 

Rev. HORATIO N. GRAY, episc. Tallahasse, Flo= 
rida. Missionary—formerly Rector of Christ Ch. 
Georgetown, Dist. Col. Aug. 5. Total 32. 





Rev. ALFRED FINNEY, presb. Dwight, Cherokee 
Nation. A member of the Dwight Mission fam- 
June 12, le. 


STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY. 


Mr. JAMES ROBINSON, presb. Prince Edward eo, 
Virginia. A member of the Union Theological 
Seminary. July 20, 1829, 

Mr. GEORGE W., STRONG, aet. 23, cong. Bolton, 
Conn. A member of the New Haven Theol. Sem. 
Aug. 6. 

Mr. RODNEY CORTISS, aet. 26, cong. Southing- 
ton, Conn. A member of New Haven Theol. 
Seminary. Aug. 18. 


Mr. EBENEZER M‘PHERRIEN, presb. Newton, 


ily. 





Penn. <A graduate of Jefferson College in }s2s. 
Sept. Total 4. 
Whole number in the above list, 43. 
SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 
From 20 to 30 ~ @ See 6. ee ws 
30 40 . . 3 NewHampshire. . 
2S FW .e 8 Werment ..<«« 
50 69 . « 1 Massachusetts . 
60 70 .. 9 Rhode Island 
70 80 . .« 4 Connecticut 
80 90 . . 5 New York . 
Not specified. . . 10 Pennsylvania 


Sum of all the ag- 
es specified 
Average age . 


Maryland . . 
Virginia .. 
N. Carolina . 
South Carolina 
Georgia. .« « « 
Alabama .« « + 
Tennessee . + + 
Louisiana e 

Florida ae mee 
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DENOMINATIONS, 


Congregational 
Presbyterian . 
Baptist — 
Episcopal. . 
Methodist ° 
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COD TA 


Dutch Reformed . DATES. 
German Reformed 1829 May... 1 
French Protestant July... 2s 9 
Roman Catholic. . August . « « te 
Not specified . . September . + *! 
October. - + © 


Students in Theology 4 





STATE OF RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES. 


As the terms for study have recently commenced, 
in most of our Colleges, we have not any facts of spe- 
cial interest to communicate, except the cheering, 
one, that an unusually large number of professors ol 
religion have joined the several Freshmen class¢s- 
In one or two of the Colleges, this will be the means 
of giving a preponderance of influence on the side ot 
religion. The Providence of God, in the past history, 
of our Literary Institutions, speaks with a voice ol 
admonition, as well as of encouragement, to all the 
friends of piety and human happiness. It says to 
them, in impressive language. that nothing but the 
living influence of the Spirit of God can render our 
seats of Literature real and permanent blessings te 
the world. It, also, holds out the encouraging assur" 
ance, that this influence may be abundantly enjoyed 
in answer to fervent and faithfal prayer. 





1-29. OPERATIONS OF THE 








OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Direc- 
turs.—At this meeting, held in Boston on 
Wednesday, the 14th of October, there | 
were received, upon the funds of the Pa- 
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quence of this pledge, numerous applica- 
tions have been, and still are made, for as- 
sistance, from different and widely distant 
parts of the country. But, hitherto, the re- 
sources of the Society and its Branches 
have come short of meeting these applica- 
tions, and the Society is now largely in 





rent Society and its Branches, fifty-three 
new Beneficiaries; forty-nine by recom- 
mendation of Examining Committees, and 
four by transfer from another Education 


Society. The following list will exhibit | 


tle respective places of study. 


Bangor Theological Seminary - - - 1 
Auburn do. do. os © « 
Bowdoin College - - + - - - - 3 
Dartinouth College - - - - - - - J 
University of Vermont - - - - - - J 


Middlebury College - - - - - - J 
Amherst College - - - - + + - 6) 
Yale Collewe - «© © © © © © «© - § 


Union College - + - - - - - - J 
Miami University - - - - - - - 
Indiana College es e@ ew wo eee S 
’ Academies in Maine - - - - - - & 


3. do. in New Hampshire - - 3 

x do. in Massachusetts - - - 12 | 
7 do. in New York - - - - 9} 
! do. in New Jersey - - - - 1} 
l do. in Connecticut - - - - J] | 


i 
2 Theol. Seminaries, 9 Colleges, 23 Acad- 
emies or Schools—Total, 34 Institutions. 


The whole number of young men assist- 


{hy the Parent Society and its Branches, 


tl 
at the recent mectings of their respective 
The whole 
Remittan- 


ces were ordered, to supply deficiencies in 


Boards of Direction, is 377. 
amount appropriated is $6472. 


the treasuries of three of the Branch Socie- 
ties—Maine, New Hlampshire, and Con- 
necticut. The young men assisted belong 
to 7 Theological Seminaries, 16 Colleges, 
and about 87 Academies. ‘Total, 60 Insti- 
tutions. 

Funds. 

Tur Socirry GREATLY NEEDS ASSIST- 
‘Nek 3 especially does it want, at the pres- 
Citinoment, every dollar which has been 
pledved by individuals, churches, or soci- 
tues. Relying upon the stipulations of do- 
ors in different portions of the country, 
the American Education Society has sol- 


debt for advances. It is hoped, that this 
fact will plead effectually with all the 
friends and benefactors of the Society, and 
with the respective Branches and Auxilia- 
ries, and excite them to greater efforts. 
The cause is rapidly advancing, and the 
time is not far distant, when, if these ef- 
forts are continued with unanimity and 
zeal, a new and better day will dawn upon 
the church. Friends of this sacred enter- 
prise ! You will not disappoint the confi- 
dence which you have inspired by your lib- 
erality. The Directors of the American 
Education Society look to you for the 
means of redeeming those solemn engage- 
ments which, in your name, they have 
made to our nation and to the world. 


Painful Measures. 


In consequence of information communi- 
cated to the Board at this meeting, by the 
government of Amherst College, respect- 
ing a Beneficiary in that Institution; it 
was voted, that his name be stricken from 
the list of Beneficiaries of the Society. Sel- 
dom have the Directors been called to dis- 
charge a more painful duty. When a 
youth, fostered by public benevolence, and 
nurtured in the bosom of the Christian 
church, becomes an apostate, and commits 
a series of frauds which makes him amena- 
ble to a civil tribunal, a deep and lasting 
wound is inflicted which nothing can heal. 
The cause of religion may flourish in spite 
of the reproach cast upon it, but it necessa- 
rily encounters new and increased obsta- 
cles. Such hindrances it has met with 
from the days of Judas Iscariot to the pres- 
ent hour. And if ever Education Socie- 
ties shall become paralyzed and die, they 
will fall by the hands of some such traitor. 
The friends of the American Education So- 
ciety have, indeed, rarely had occasion to 
adopt so painful a measure as the one re- 
Out of nearly one thou- 


ferred to above. 





unly pledged its patronage to every ap- 
icant of suitable character and qualifica- 


uous, in the United States. In conse- 


sand young men assisted, there have been 
but few who have not proved an ornament 
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IMPORTANT RULES.—WESTERN AGENCY, AM. ED. s0C. 


Nov. 


to the Christian profession. But when an; The same reasons which led to the estab- 
opposite character is exhibited, there is | lishment of Branch Societies, originally, 


only one course to pursue, 
cut off the offender from al! intercourse 
with the Society. 

Two young men were suspended, also, at 
this meeting, for insubordination to the au- 
thority of their Instructers. The Benefi- 
ciaries of Education Societies are justly ex- 
pected to exert an influence in favor of the 
order and good government of the Institu- 
tions with which they are connected ; and 
no such excuse as is commonly rendered, 
can absolve them from this obligation. The 
Directors of this Society have uniformly 
borne their solemn testimony against all 
breaches of this nature. 





Important Rees. 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors, held Feb. 3, 
1821), it was 

Voted—That this Committee judge it in- 
consistent with the intercsts of the American 
Education Society to continue patronage to 
any Beneficiaries who shall exter into the 
marriage state, during their preparatory 
studies. 

The above vote was confirmed by the 
Board in April following ; and the resolu- 
tion becomes, of course, a rule of the Soci- 
ety. 

Refunding to Branch Societies. 

By the 10th article of the chapter con- 
taining rules for regulating the intercourse 
between Branch Societies and the Parent 
Society, it is provided, That the income of 
all Scholarships, and all donations for im- 
mediate use, which may be given within 
the limits of a Branch Society, and which 
shall not be otherwise directed by the do- 
nors, shall be pledged to the Board of Di- 
rectors of such Branch, to be appropriated 
by them according to the terms of the Gen- 
eral Constitution—Rules, Chap. VIII. sec. 
10. 

The following rule has been adopted re- 
cently, in addition to the above. By this 
rule, Branch Socicties become entitled to 
the monies refunded by Beneficiaries who 
have been aided from their funds, in the 
same manner as they heretofore have been, 
to other funds, subject to their direction. 


} 
| 


! 








and that is to | have produced this additional arrangement, 


viz. to guard as effectuaily as possible a- 


| gainst future perversion or monopoly of the 


funds, and to secure local as well as general 
interests. It is believed, that when all the 
provisions which have been adopted by the 
American Education Society, with a view 
to these ends, shall be fully known, it will 
be seon to stand without a rival in the se- 
curity which it affords for the faithful man- 
agement of funds. The resolution was 
adopted with great unanimity by the Board, 
as all other measures, relating to this sub- 
ject, have been. The following are the 
words of the resolution. 

Voted—That monies refunded by Benefi- 
ciaries, appropriations to whom shall have 
been made by a Branch Society, shall hereaf- 
ter be pledged to the Branch Society by which 
the money was appropriated, in the same 
manner as is now provided for in regard to 
other funds raised within the limits of Branch 


Societies. 





WESTERN AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

EsTABLISHED AT CincINNATI, Onto. 

The repeated applications which have re- 
cently been made to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Education Society, 
from individuals and Seminaries, in the 
valley of the Mississippi, to aid young men 
preparing for the ministry, have determin- 
ed the Board to establish an agency at Cin- 
cinnati. By this means, the Society will 
be able to render assistance with greater 
certainty and despatch, and will become, 
it is hoped, a greater blessing to every part 
of this immensely interesting portion of 
the United States. The Rev. Frankuis 
Y. Vain, late an Agent of the American 
Tract Society, has been appointed Secreta- 
ry of this Agency, and has entered upon 
the duties of his office. ll communica- 
tions from individuals or Societies, west of 
the States of New York, Pennsylrania, and 
Virginia should be sent hereafter to this 
Agency, unless peculiar circumstances re 
quire a direct intercourse with the Parent 
Society. The known character, and tried 
qualifications of Mr. Vail for this important 
trust, will recommend him, the Directors 





[s29. 


doubt not, to the friends of a pious and ed- 


ycated ministry throughout our Western 


country.” 
Agents employed by the Society. 

The following gentlemen are acting, 
with regular commissions, as Agents of the 
American Education Society, and will ein- 
ploy, for a period, their whole time in this 
service : 

Rev. Wu. CoGswe tt, 

Rev. Joun K. Youna, 

Rev. Henry Lirrce, 

Rev. Axset R. Crank, Ohio and the West- 
ern Country. 


The Rev. Esexezer Porter, D. D. 
having occasion to visit the southern part 


in New England. 


of the United States, has accepted an ap- 
pointinent to act as Agent of the Society 
during his absence. 

The Rev. Syivesrer Hormes of New 
Bedford, the Rev. J. BrazLow of Roches- 
ter, & the Rev. Canvin Hircncock of Ran- 
dolph, Ms. have each been employed fora 
few weeks, during the last quarter, in vis- 
iting the churches and congregations in 
their vicinity. 





OPERATIONS OF BRANCH SOCIETIES AND 
AUXILIARIES. 


New Hampsuire Brancu. 


The anniversary of the Society was held 
at Newport, on the Ist of Sept. The Re- 
port was read by Rev. Professor Hadduck 
of Dartmouth College, the Secretary. We 
should make copious extracts from this doc- 
ument, which, like its predecessors, con- 
tans many valuable remarks relating to 
the enterprise in which Education Socie- 
lies are engaged, expressed in language 
both elegant and forcible, but the limits of 
the present number of the Journal do not 
permit. We cannot, however, forbear, in 
the emergency, to which the Parent Society 
is at present reduced for want of funds, to 
press upon the attention of the friends of the 
Society in New Hampshire the following 
extract : 

“From the organization of the Parent Society, 
‘New Hampshire has drawn largely on the charities 
of other States for the education of her sons. For 
veveral years scarcely any thing was reinitted to the 
‘easury of that Institution, while considerable num- 


hers of ; : - Age 
‘sot our young men were maintained by it ina 


i aes cant for the ministry. Ever since 
Mean oe ishinent of the New Bampshire Branch, 
tthe constantly drawn on the treasury of the 

nean Society for material sums to make out our 


the , el cae ‘ 
Directors our grants were made entirciy from its 
attics 





7 Al . . . . ; 
en of religious newspapers in the western 
— 'y are respectfully requested to insert the above 
‘clr respective journals. 


OPERATIONS OF BRANCH SOCIETIBS AND AUXIBIARIEsS. 
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funds. While we rejoice, that young men are found 
among us ardent enough in the pursuit of edueation 
to seek and secure the aid of the benevolent, we are 
| not insensible to the disgrace of having so long left 
| them to depend on the sympathies of distant parts of 
|} the land. It should not, it must not be so longer. 
| One of the earliest settled and most prospered 
| States, with flourishing and able churches, a respect- 
able and active clergy, cannot in conscience, cannot 
Without utter shame on its Christian character, per- 
mit its own aspiring and indigent sons to consume 
those charities of her sister States, for which the 
destitute in less favoured portions of the country, the 
Jess enlightened and newer settlements, are preter- 
ring their urgent but hopeless petitions, It becomes 
us therefore to rescue the honour of the churches of 
New Hampshire, to see that, if not able to contrib- 
ute our part in the great work of meeting the calls 
for assistance, which the Education Society has in- 
vited from other parts of the land, they, at least, 
shrink not from the duty of sustaining the hope, and 
mitigating the burdens, of as many of our own youth 
as God shall excite to aspire alter the oflice of the 
Christian ministry.” 


The entire Report has been published, 
and ought to be widely circulated. Ad- 
dresses were made at the annual meeting 
by Rev. William Cogswell, Delegate from 
the Parent Society ; Rev. Rufus A. Put- 
nam, of Fitchburgh, Ms.; and the Rev. 
R. S. Storrs, of Braintree, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society. 


Nortn-Wesrtrern Brancnu. 


The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at Woodstock on the second week in 
September. The Report was read by the 
Rey. Dr. Bates, President of the Society ; 


‘and addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 


Cogswell, Delegate from the Parent Socie- 
ty, the Rev. J. Tracy of Windsor, the 
Rev. A. Chandler of Cabot, and the Rey. 
D. A. Clark of Bennington. As the Re- 
port has not been forwarded, we are prohib- 
ited from making any extracts. We only 
know that encouraging success had attend. 
ed the labours of Mr. Matthews, as agent, 
during the last year, though enough has 
not yet been raised to support Beneficia- 
ries under the patronage of the Society. 
Mr. Clark spoke in glowing terms upon 
this subject, in support of a resolution, 
which was adopted, That the Society endear- 
our to raise, the coming year, a sum suffi- 
cient to support its own Beneficiaries. Mr. 
C. thought they ought to “ make a mighty 
effort, and try to be honest,’ by actually ful- 
filling the engagement. We would add— 
that the state of the treasury of the Parent 
Society renders the effort absolutely neces- 





Own ¢ : . . . . . 
"appropriations, At the last regular meeting of | igs increasing. 


sary. We rely. confidently, upon our breth- 
ren in Vermont to redeem this pledge. 


Marxe axp Coyxecticut Branxcn So- 
CIETIES. 
| The number of yourg men, under the 
patronage of both these Branch Societies, 
But neither has ever yet 
| been able to support its Beneficiaries, with- 
! out making frequent and large drafts upon 
{the treasury of the Parent Society. And 
| yet, more intelligent or willing benefactors 
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are no where to be found than in the 
churches and congregations which contrib- 
ute to these Branca Societies. Hffort, well 
directed, persevering effort, is all that is 
wanted; and we feel constrained to cail 
upon all our friends and helpers, in those 
societies, to make it, and relieve us from 
our present pecuniary eimbarrassinents, 


PrespyTentan Brancu. 

This efficient Society has now under its 
patronage, including those connected with 
the Western Education Society, about one 
hundred Beneliciaries. The funds are 
barely sufficient to meet the present de- 
mands on the treasury, and are altogether 
disproportioned to the opening prospects 
and increasing Operations of the Society. 
Erery pledge which has been given by church- 
es and indiciduals ts needed; and not one 
can be relinquished without positive injury 
and embarrassment. 


Westerns Epucation Society, 
urtliary to the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society. 


The annual meeting of this Society was 


held at Auburn, N. Y .on the 20th of Au- 
gust. Addresses were made by the i 
Timothy Stow, Rev. William Patton, See- 


retary of the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Soc iety, and the Rev. 


i. Cornelius, Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety. The Constitution was so amended 
as to admit of a direct connexion with 


the Presbyterian Branch at New York. All 
appropriations to Beneficiaries will hereaf- 
ter be recommended by an Executive Com- 
mittee at Auburn, and made by the Branch 
at New York. The money will be drawn 
from 00 treasury in that city. During the 
months of July und Aucust. thirty congre- 
gations between Utiea and Butlilo were 
visited by the Rev. Mr. Patton, in connex- 
ion, for a part of the time, with the Seere- 
tary of the Parent Socicty, and the Rev. 
James Bells, Secretary of the Western Ed- 
ucation S: The result’ was, 
subser nd pledges were obtained 
for r ineans of sustaining be- 
tween ; young men in a 
course education for 


sixty 

ihe stry. Mr. 
Patton’s labours were peculiarly success- 
jul. A strong interest was excited, by his 
preaching, in behalf of this eause exten- 
sively throueh the region. From the 
nual Report of the Directors, it appears, 
that the number of young men received 
under patronage, the past vear, 


than tirice as manuyas hare been 


ciety 
iptions a 
ising the 
fiity and 


. 
ot nin} 


ane 


is 63; more 
‘rred du- 
rene ai vue 4 whole num- 
bor under patre mast is O4. requiring, 
ding to the rules of appropriation, S4.0°0 a 
year. Those in the first i“ ire of education 


are pursuing their studies at f/tecn differ- 


ive 
ry prece lene year. 


aceor.- 


ent academies and schools, 
dilivrent couatics. 


BRANCH AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Noy. 


funds received by the Treasurer, during 


' the year, is 83,903; of which 82.078 were 


| 





ee 


that ! 


| Freetown, 


hy re » 


located in efght | 
The whole amount of : have 


remitted trom the 
Society. 


treasury of the Parent 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Auriiary Education Society of Norfolk 

c ounty, Mass. 

At the last anniversary of this Society a 
resolution was passed to raise, if practicable, € 
the ensuing year, a sum sufficicnt to carry 
forward Twenty beneficiaries. The Rey 
"Mr. Hitchcoc k, whose agency was under. 
taken with a view to carry this de ‘sign into 
effect, writes, “I hope the county Soc lety 
will not fall much short, if any, of sustain- 
ing 20 beneficiaries. I have been well re- 
ceived generally as your agent. My ex- 
penses in travelling have bee n light, ex- 
cept for horse and chaise. In revard to 
this, I travelled with my own several hun- 
dred miles, and request the Society to ac- 
cept the use of them in consideration of my 
regards and affection for their object.” 


Jluxiliary Education Society of Essex Coun- 
ty, Muss. 

This Society, which was revived, about 
a year since held its annual meeting at 
Ipswich, Oct. 22. Rev. Mr. Cogswell ad- 
dressed the meeting, on behalf of the Pa- 
rent Society ; when the following resolu- 
tion was passed with great unanimity. 

Resolved— That this Society, humbli y rely- 
ing on Dirine assistance, will endeavor, dur- 
ing the present year, to rais€ TWO THOUSAND 
pDoLLARs, for the American Education Soct- 
ety. Rev. D. T. Kimball, Ipswich, Secre- 
tary; Mr. Joseph Adams, Merchant, Sa- 
lem, Treasurer. 


Bencrolent Education Society, embracing the 
Counties of Plymouth, Bristol and 
Barnstable, Ms. 

This Society, one of the oldest in thie 
United States, voted at its annual meeting 
in June, to become an Auxiliary of the 

American Edue ation Socie ty, sooll as 
ti ac prov isions of the C onstitut ion will per- 
mit, under the name of The South Massa- 
chusetis Auxiliary Education Society. The 
Socrety coted to make an effort to raist fifteen 
hundred dollars, the present year. The Rev. 
Sylvester Holn os s, who was einplo yed tor 
several weeks in prese nting the object toa 
number of concrevations, writes under date 
of Oct. 5. © I have delivered addresses in 
Dartmouth, Troy, Fairhaven, N. Jedford, 
Dighton, Rehoboth, Scekonk, 
Taunton gala Berkley. Middle- 
Isto. Cerver, Kingston, P lympton, 
3 Socie hes in Plymouth, and in Sandwich. 
—I]I have done as well, and better genere® 
ly, inthe Societies [ have visited, than I 
expected. [believe we shall collect the 
$1500, if not more—You will soon, | ho} ne; 
some money as the fruit of eifurts. 


SO 








1829. 


Four young men, under the patronage 
of this Society, were transferred to the Pa- 


rent Society at the recent meeting of the | 


Board of Directors in Boston. Officers, Gen. 
biel Washburn, Middleboro’, Pres. ; Capt. 
Nathaniel Eddy, do. See. : Deacon M. Eddy, 
South Bridgewater, Treas. The Rev. J. 
Bivelow of Rochester has also spent a short 


ine, on an agency in behalf of the Socie- | 
ee a 7 ~ : | published by the latter, we have not had the oppor- 


ty, but we have not yet been oflicially in- 
turmed of the result. 


duziliary Education Society of Middlesex 
Co., Muss. 
The Rev. Wim. Cogswell, whese faithful 
exertions in behalf of the American Edu- 


cation Society, we have had repeated occa- | 


sion to mention in this number, has been 
successfully engaged in thiscounty. ‘Tem- 
porary scholarships have been subscribed 
ina number of towns, and one Permanent 
scholarship has been generously pledged 
by the church in Woburn. Mr. Cogswell 
will continue his agency in the county, un- 
tiihe has visited it throughout; and it is 
expected he will then labour in other parts 
of the State. 


Hampshire, Mass., Education Soctety. 

This Society was formed in 1815, and 
incorporated by the Legislature of Massa- 
ciusetts. It has been the means of intro- 
ducing into the ministry a number of valu- 
able labourers, and it has 11 beneficiaries 
under patronage at the present time. At 
its recent meeting, at Northampton, Oct. 
li,a vote was unanimously passed to be- 
come auxiliary to the American Education 
Society, so soon as an alteration in the con- 
stitution can be legally made. Rev. V. 
Gould, 8S. Hampton, Secretary. 


Young men’s auxiliary Education Society of 
Newburyport. 

Two temporary scholarships have been 
recently pledged by this Society, to be call- 
ed the Newburyport Gentlemen's first and 
second scholarships—and the vote forward- 


ed by Mr. Cogswell, agent of the Parent | 


Society, attested by M. Pettingell, Sec'ry. 





A similar pledge to raise one temporary 
scholarship, has also been given by the Fe- 
mile Circle of Industry, in Newburyport 
whose steady liberality has for years aug- 
ented the funds of the Am. Ed. Soc. Miss 
Mary C. Greenleaf, Sec’ry. 





Orenations of otnrr Epvcation So- 
CIETIES. 

_ Atno former period has so deep and general an in- 
‘rest been manifested in the canse of Education So- 
“ties, as atthe present time. Different denomina- 
uns of evangelical Christians are organizing with 
a to this object, and a zeal is displayed, 
Woh, — but result in blessings to mankind. 
het these efforts with delight. The societies 
_ 1 spring up in consequence of them we regard 
“s Sister Iustitutions, striving with our own, to ex- 
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tend the kingdom of our common Saviour over the 
earth. Did our limits permit, we should give a de 
tailed account of the operations of several of these 
Societies ; particularly of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Education Society; and of the Board of Edueation 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church. 
The Fifteenth Report of the former we have just re 
ceived, 


and have no hesitation in saying, that at os 
one of the most interesting and respectable docu 
meuts, of this description, which have been publish 
ed in the United States. The Fi: tion Register, 


tunity of secing, (except the first No. for w hich we 
are indebted toa triend,) but we learn from the pub- 
he journals, that the operations of the Board are 
prosecuted with new energy and success, and that 
the Rev. Dr. Neill, late President of Dickinson Col 
lege, who has been appointed Secretary, is labouring 
to arouse the attention of the Synods and Presbyte 


ries to the objects and wants of the Board. 





Reece ypts into the Treasury of the American 
Education Society and of ws Branches, 
from June 30th to Sept. 30, 1229, 


DONATIONS, 
Boston, Friend, by Henry Hill 
Brunsicick, Me. Fem. Mon. Praying 
Circle, Mrs. E. Cummings, Sec. 5 00 
Brookline, avails ofa eharity box = 


100 00 


Avails of a small cherry tree 1 65 
Concord, Vt. from Doreas Socicty, by 
Rev. S. R. Hall 2 30 
Easer Co. Aux. Ed. Soe. from Anna 
Satchelder.Tr. of Salem F.A.ELS. 41 00 
From Aun Hodge, Sec. of Fem. Aux. 
Ed. Soc. Newburyport and Vie. = 18 00 
From Miss Z. P. Grant, Preceptress 
of Female Academy, Ipswich 5 00 
Hubbardston, Dea. J. Ellingwood 2 0 


Kingston, from a Friend 4b 
Lincoln, Fem. Praying Cirele, by Lu- 


cv B. Demond, Treas. 9 00 


| Middleser Aux. Ed. Soc. from FE. P. 


pe eee eee 





Mackintire, Tr. viz. 


Fem. Centre Cone. Woburn 1100 
]st Male do. do, 22 76 
Ist Fem. do, do. 17 39 
Rufus Pieree, donation do. 600 
Fem. Benev. Soc, Cambridge 94 
Coll. at Monthly Meeting 32 00-98 90 
Newark, N. J. from Fem, Assoc. in 
Ist Presb. Ch. by Miss H. Kinney 
Secretary and Treasurer 1 00 
Miss A. Forman, by Rev. P.C. Hay 5 00 
Norfoll: Aux. Ed, Soc. from Rev. 
John Codman, Treasurer 403 80 
North Western Branch Am. Ed, So. 
from Ira Stewart, Treasurer 216 00 
Tall madge,Ohio, by Rev. C. B. Storrs 
from Vem. Benev. Soc. 4,37.—Yo. 
Ladies Reading Soe, 2.00 12 37 


Wilton, N. H. from Fem. Ed. Soc. by 
Rev. S. R. Hall 11 9S 
West Amesbury, from E.C, Jenkins 5 00—963 27 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


From a Friend on Missionary ground, bal- 


ance of a subscription of $1,000 132 00 


LIFE SURSCRIPTIONS. 

tev. CHESTER DEWY, Pittsfield, 
by Yo. Ladies Benev. Soc. 

tev. D. FITZ, Ipswich, in part, by 


members of So. Par. thro’ Joseph 
Adams, Tr. Ess.Co, Aux. E. Soc. 


40 09 


30 00—-70 00 


INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 


First Dorchester, 6 months interest 30 00 
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INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 


Interest from a former Beneficiary 149 00 
Do. on Funds loaned 91 94 
Do. amount unpaid, Fay Schol. 15 56 


Dividend on Bank Stock 122 50—379 00 
LEGACIES. 


Received from Wm.Osgood, Ex. of the Will 


of Rev. Peter Lyon, Pomfret, Conn. 148 00 








Amount received for present use $1722 2 


PRINCIPAL REC’D ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Green, from Mrs. Christiana Baker, balance 





of her subs. of $50, 30 00 
Fay, from E. P. Mackintire, Treas. of Mid. 

Aux. Ed. Soc. 135 67 
Brown Emerson, from Caleb Warner 134 31 
Wisner, from Miss H. Cutler, Treas. of Old 

South Ladies Ed. Assoc. 163 75 

$463 73 


Clothing received this quarter. 


Worcester Co. Rel. Char. Soc. by Rev. Joseph Goffe, 
Treas. 1 box, containing 1 comforter, 2 bed quilts, 
2 cotton shirts, and 7 pairs woollen socks. 

Blandford Assoc. 61 yards Satinet—ree'd by the So- 
ciety’s agent in Springfield, during the summer, and 
omitted.—Also, a valuable bundle from Braintree. 


MAINE BRANCH. 








Aucusta, from Ladies of that place 17 50 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary 24 00 
Waldoboro’ contribution at annual meeting 27 36 
Annuity, from Rev. Thomas Adams 2 00 
$70 86 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
Hampstead, from Ladies, to constitute Rev. 

JOHN KELLY a Life member, balance 5 00 
Pelham, trom Ladies, by Rev. J. H. Church 1 60 
Unknown Friend, by Rev. Z. S. Barstow 11 00 
Annual subseribers, viz. Rev. Drury Fair- 

banks 1,00. Nath’l Abbot 1,00. Lemuel 

Barker 1,00. Rev. Robert Page 2,00. 

Joshua Darling 1,00. Rev. Gad Newell 

1,00. Joseph Shattuck 1,00 8 00 
Nelson, Charity Box ,50. Friend 1,00 1 50 

$27 10 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH, 
Bridport, From Rev, Asahal Stone 2 00 
Cornall, Eliphalet Samson, collector 8 25 
Gentlemen's Education Society 18 35 
Contr. in Cong. Soc. by Dea. Brigham 6 11 
Easton, Rev. Luther Sheldon 4 00 
From Rev. Mr, Chandler 1 10 
Londonderry, Mrs. Betsey Gibson 1 00 
Marlboro’, Several individuals 2 20 
Do. by Rev. L. Matthews 2 35 
Rev. E. H. NEWTON, Life memb. 10 00 

Middlebury, Rev. J. Bates 10,00. Rev. J. 

Hough 10,00, Elisha Brewster 2,00. Pe- 

ter Starr 4,00. Wm. Bass 3,00 99 00 
Middletown, Several individ. 5,47. Rufus 

Butts ,50, E.Gates ,25. J.Spaulding 13° 6 35 
NM. Haven, Female Education Society 4 00 
Pittsford, by Mr. A. G. Dana, from Gent. 

Assoc. Cong. Soc. 40,00. Ladies 17,00 57 00 
Rochester, Several individuals 7 25 
Rupert, Aux. Ed. Soc. by Rev. D. Wilson 8 00 

Donation, by Rev. L. Matthews 12 
Sudbury, Aux. Ed, Soc. by Rev. Joel Fish 5 00 
Ladies Ed. Soc. by Rev. L. Matthews 5 25 
Springfield, Gentlemen's Association « 10 28 
Ladies’ Association 9 25 
Ladies, to const. Rev. E. W. GOODWIN 

a Life member 10 00 

Tinmouth, Sampson Allen, donation 25 


DONATIONS.=—TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





' 


Nov. 


Windsor, Young Ladies, to constitute Rey. 


WILLIAM TWINING a Life memb. 10 00 
Woodstock, Hon. Charles Marsh 10 00 
‘harles Baxter 10 00 
Avails of Wood sold from Depository 2 00 
$239 1] 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 
Interest on Money loaned 0 50 
From Fei, Praying Circle, lst Soc. Stafford 
by A. 8. Smith, Treas. 40 
From Prof. Olmsted, amount rec'd by him 
some time since, in Cash and Clothing, 
from Cornwall, contribution ws 9 97 


: $104 47 
Also a Box of Clothing from the Female Fragment 
Society of Coventry. ™ 


PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 
New York, From Miss O.Olcott, Sec, 
of Hudson Fem, Miss. Soc. bal- 
ance of their Ist year’s subs. 37 00 
J. S. Seymour, Treas. W. Ed. Soc, 296 22—333 2 
South Carolina, Charleston, from a Lady, 
by Jasper Corning : 
Maryland, From Mr, Steele, of the Presb. 
Ch. Hagerstown, a donation, by Rev. 
W. T. Hamilton 
Pennsylvania, From Wm. Graydon, 
Agent at Harrisburg, bal. of two 
Sch. engaged by Pres. Ch. in that 
place, Rev. R. Dewitt, pastor 
Five Young Ladies of Do. who en- 
gaged to raise $25 per ann. for 7 
years, by Rev. W.T.Hamilton, & 
which is the balance of the above 
2d annual payment 12 50 
From Sth Presb. Ch, Philadelphia, 
by Rev. Dr. Skinner 40 96 
John M‘Keehan, on ace. of Church, 
Newville, Cambia co. by hands of 
William Graydon 
Nicholas Patterson, of Do. 2d ann. 
pay’t, by Rev. Mr. Hamilton 
Robert King, Tr. Mercersburg, col. 
from W. Maswell 3,00. J. Cowan 
2,00. Mary Cowan 2,00. C. Gil- 
—— 3,00 
Rev.W.T. Hamilton for Rev.G.Jen- 
kins, Milton, collected by him 
New Jersey, Yo. Ladies of 2d Presb. 
Ch. Newark, Conc. of Prayer, by 
Miss M.S. Mead, Secr’y 
Newark, David Alting, 3d Ch. 5,00 
Wm. Tuttle, Ist Ch. 2,00, by Rev. 
W. T. Hamilton 
From a Friend, by Mr. A. L. Ely 
Connecticut, Collected by Miss Sarah Lewis 
on account of Greenwich Scholarship 


3 00 


100 00 


137 50 


10 00 

10 00 

18 00—238 96 

5 00 

7 00—12 0 
2 00 


48 5! 


$737 69 


a 





CrLotHinc WANTED. 


The Society has recently had numerous applict- 
tions for clothing, which it has been impossible to 
meet. We hope our female friends, especially, will 
remember this fact, and, as they shall be able, send 
us new supplies. Flannel, fulled cloth of almost 
every kind, and woollen socks, are much needed, par- 
ticularly the two first. Articles may be forwarded 
to the Secretary, or Treasurer of the Parent Society, 
or of any of its Branches. 





To CorRESPONDENTS. 


The great length of several of the articles comets 
ed in this No. of the Register and Journal, compe 
us to omit some facts and notices which we had PT 
pared, or designed, to insert; and, particular ys 
those which two or three valued correspondents 
requested that we should insert, under the — 
department. They will appear in a future number 





